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The New Prices 


EFFECTIVE with this issue the single copy 
price of AMERICAN BusINEss will be in- 
creased from 25 cents to 35 cents, and the 
subscription rate advanced to $3.00 a 
year. All subscriptions now on the books 
will be completed at the old rate. 


THE new prices conform to those in effect 
for many years before “System” was 
merged with AMerIcAN Business. The 
increase is necessary because of increased 
publishing costs and the enlarged editor- 
ial program planned for 1937. 


Ir 1s the belief of the publishers that 
executives are quite willing to pay more 
for a business paper, if by so doing they 
make it possible for that publication to 
do a better editorial job. The increased 
income in this case will be used for a 
larger staff and improved features. 
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From an Idea to a 


National Institution 


A few years ago we had an 
idea that if we undertook to 
design and produce the finest 
engraved photogravure let- 
terheads ever produced, we 
could fill a genuine need in 
the business world. 


Today we are supplying 
distinguished lettérheads to a 
large number of leading or- 
ganizations who are reorder- 
ing regularly and telling us 
that their new fine letterheads 
are one of the best invest- 
ments that they have made. 


We cannot illustrate our 
product here. Printed repro- 
ductions do not do them jus- 
tice. Our only method is to 
show our samples—they do 
our selling—where we make 
sales. 


If you believe, as we do, 
that there is a plus value in 
your letters, if you use a fine 
letterhead—let us send you 
one of our portfolios of sam- 
ples. We invite requests from 
major executives who control 
policy in establishing new 
letterheads for company use. 


When requesting samples please do 
so on your present letterhead and 
state the quantity you use each year 
so that in addition to submitting 
samples we may quote you on your 
requirements. Our letterheads are 
more expensive than the average— 
but the list of our present customers 
prove they are worth their price. 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LETTERS and COMMENT 


Likes Bates’ Oxen 
To the Editor: 


In the December issue of AMeERIcAN 
Business on page 29 there is a picture 
of an oxcart team, captioned, “John 
Bates Said, ‘Why Change?” with a 
reference to a picture which hangs on 
the wall pf a mid-western business man’s 
office. 

I am very desirous of obtaining a 
copy of that picture. If there is any way 
that you can assist me it will be appreci- 
ated, and I thank you in advance.—R. E. 
Zerun, New Orleans Auto Supply Com- 
pany, Inc., New Orleans. 


Mr. Zeruin: This will answer your let- 
ter and the several others which inquired 
about this picture. Copies of the print, 
size 11 by 14 inches, may be obtained 
from Dartnell Publications for $3.00 each. 
This editorial was one of the most popu- 
lar of the year. Many thousand reprints 
were ordered, and several companies have 
requested permission to reproduce it in 
house organs, bulletins, letters to sales- 
men, and in advertising. 


Hotel Man Hicks 


To the Editor: 


Thank God! The time has finally come 
= a hotel man can criticize somebody 
mself! In your December copy you 
ate that in the old days hotel clerks 
were more than itinerant characters to be 
shifted from house to house by chain 


hotel organizations, while today they 
scarcely know the employees of their own 
hotel, let alone the guests. 

When you consider how travel has in- 
creased since the old days to which you 
refer, you will realize the impossibility of 
knowing all the guests in the hotel when 
that hotel is handling five and six hun- 
dred different people every day. However, 
it is amazing how well clerks of today do 
remember faces and names, as you would 
readily see if you were to visit one of our 
hotels and watch the boys behind the desk 
do their stuff each day. 

I am writing you not as an executive 
of this company but as president of the 
Georgia Hotel Association to make a re- 
quest which I know you will be willing to 
grant as there is no malice intended, and 
that request is that future references to 
hotels be as favorable as conditions war- 
rant rather than as unfavorable as some 
isolated cases justify—W. G. Hasrt1nes, 
president, Georgia Hotel Association; 
vice president, Dinkler Hotels Company, 
Inc., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Mr. Hastines: You are right. No 
malice was intended toward modern hotel 
clerks in our sentimental reference to old- 
time hotel clerks. In our youth, as hard- 
pressed, but verdant traveling salesmen, 
it perhaps seemed to us that the hotel 
clerks knew everything, and we leaned 
upon them for all manner of information. 
Today, with hotels so much larger, we 
probably overlook the fact that the mod- 
ern hotel clerk is perhaps better trained, 
more skilled and a far better room sales- 
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“DITTO 


RECOMMENDED 
IT FOR MY JOB” 


“My production routine calls for 
the reproduction of thousands of 
production tickets every month. After 
studying my system, the Ditto repre- 
sentative recommended the new Ditto 
Direct Process (Liquid) Duplicator for 
my job.” 
* * + 
It does not matter to Ditto, Incorpo- 
rated, whether you need a liquid or 
gelatine type duplicator, but it does 
matter to you. You want the machine 
that will do your job better, quicker 
and at less cost. Ditto manufactures 
and sells both the liquid and gelatine 
type duplicators. You are thus assured 
of a frank, impartial recommendation. 
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Our special folder 
featuring the Ditto 
Direct Process Dupli- 
cator gives complete 
facts about the liquid 
type machine. Re- 
turn the coupon for 
a free copy. 


eee ee eer 
Yes, you may send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, your special folder featuring the Ditto 
Direct Process Duplicator. 
Concern . 

Name. 

Address. 

City... 


Nature of Business 


DITTO Ine. 


644 S. Oakley Bivd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DITTO + DITTO 


DITTO THE ONE WRITING METHOD:: 
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man than the old-time fellow who never 
had to consult the credit man before per- 
mitting an improvident traveling sales- 
man to sign an “I owe you.” 

And now—we will accede to your re- 
quest to refer to hotels as favorably as 
possible. We well remember a dish of 
Pompano, en papillote, once enjoyed in 
one of your houses, the good old Tutwiler 
of Birmingham. Only in New Orleans is 
this delicacy prepared or served with as 
much skill and care. 


More General Kilbourne 
To the Editor: 


Not to prolong a discussion of Major 
General Kilbourne’s article, but the 
undersigned has found military organi- 
zation and practice so adaptable to busi- 
ness that he has used the imagery of the 


art of war throughout the thirty-seven | 
chapters of a manual just published on | 
the management and sale of classified ad- 


vertising (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936). Fur- 
thermore, the 5-paragraph system of army 
correspondence is the best insurance of 
clear business writing and the best guard 
against verbosity—Morton J. A. Mc- 


Donatp, manager, classified advertising | 


department, Oakland Tribune, Oakland, 
California. 


Mr. McDonatp: 


ideas clicked with many a reader as with 


you. Which reminds us that many a sales 
Whether you need a liquid or gelatine 


manager might learn much from the sales 
methods employed by good classified ad- 
vertising managers such as yourself. We 
would like to compile a list of famed 
salesmen and business executives whose 
careers began by pounding pavements in 
search of classified advertising orders. 


Payroll Checks or Cash 


To the Editor: 


Do you have any articles or statistics | 
on the number of companies which pay | 
their factory employees by check and by 


cash? We are now paying our employees 


| by cash and we are interested in deter- 


mining which method is more advan- 
tageous. We shall appreciate very much 


any information you may be able to give | 
subject.—Eus A. | 
Carson, Sunbeam Electric Manufacturing | 


us regarding this 


Company, Evansville, Indiana. 


Mr. Carson: Apparently there is no 
statistical information available concern- 
ing the number of employers who pay by 
cash, or those who pay by check. We in- 
vestigated all sources we thought might 


| have such facts. We learned that in towns 
| where many banks failed there has been 
a tendency to pay by cash, due to the | 
: | difficulty and inconvenience encountered 


by employees in cashing checks. Many 


| companies in Chicago have turned to pay- | 
| ing by cash, with the money delivered and | 


handed to each employee by armed guards | 
who arrive in an armored transport. We 
wrote the Todd Company, leading maker 
of checks, check protectors and check- 
writing equipment and they tell us that 


during the last few months there has been | 
a widespread movement toward paying | 





General Kilbourne’s | 
| better and cheaper. 
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PURPOSE BEST” 


| “I was one of the first to investigate 


the merits of the liquid type dupli- 
cator. In fact I had a liquid machine in 


| on trial. I know by actual test that the 


gelatine type machine will do my work 


” 
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type machine depends entirely on what 
use you have for the machine. Be- 
cause Ditto manufactures and sells 


| both types of duplicators, Ditto repre- 


sentatives can make intelligent, un- 
biased recommendations as to the 
machine that will serve your purposes 
best. Ask the Ditto representative for 


| his recommendation, 
} Tee: 


Want to know the 
quickest and most 
economical dupli- 
cator for your job? 
Write for our 
book, “‘Copies 

Their Place in 
It tells 


the c omplete story. 


Business.” 
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| Yes, you may send me, without cost or obliga- 


your book Their Place in Busi- 
giving complete facts about Ditto Dupli- 
cators. 


tion, “Copies 
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NO METAL TOPS TO 
DENT, BEND, CORRODE 
OR SCRATCH 


Vul-Cot is the standard business waste- 
basket because it is built for practical office 
use. NO SOFT FIBRE to bend out of 
shape. No metal top to dent, rust or lose 
its finish. Vul-Cot is constructed through- 
out of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre, 
with a super-strong, double-rolled fibre top 
that takes 100 lbs. of pressure. 

Light in weight. No sharp edges. 

Vul-Cot is made with solid sides and bot- 
tom. Paper and pencil shavings cannot 
possibly sift through onto the floor. 

In sizes and shapes 
to meet every busi- 
ness need. In col- 
ors to match office 
furnishings — olive- 
green, maroon- 
brown, oak, walnut 
and mahogany. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 


Wilmington, Delaware 













by check. Between November 1 and 
December 15 this company installed more 
check systems than in the previous ten 
months of 1936. 


Credit Union Data 
To the Editor: 


In a recent issue you mentioned some- 
thing about credit unions. We would ap- 
preciate it very much if you will endeavor 
to secure, from corporations about the 
size of ours which have handled this situ- 
ation, complete information as to how this 
plan operates. We have in our factory 
approximately one hundred employees, 
and we have felt the need for something 
like this for some time.—W. L. THomp- 
son, sales manager, The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 


Mr. THomrson: Roy F. Bergengren, 
managing director of the Credit Union 
Association, Raiffeisen House, Madison, 
Wisconsin, will be delighted to send you 
full information about credit unions, we 
are sure. Meanwhile, you might find help- 
ful the article, “Why Business Is Strong 
for Credit Unions,” which was published 
in the June, 1936, American Bustness. 


Is Business Dumb? 
To the Editor: 


I have just finished reading the article 
in the October issue of American Busti- 
ness on “Better Employees and Lower 
Turnover,” by S. N. Stevens, and the 
thought occurred to me—how many busi- 
ness men will read this article and get 
much good from it? My guess is—not 
very many. Executives, employers and 
managers who are and always have been 
satisfied emotionally with their own voca- 
tions will seldom give much thought or 
credence to such an article. Only em- 
ployers who have been “misplaced” in the 
past and willing to remember it will give 
it much thought. Also, most so-called suc- 
cessful business men think they are doing 
pretty well as it is and that such articles 
expound too much theory for their busi- 
ness. In fact only last week I heard one 
successful business man say, “All this 
theory and psychology in business is all 
foolishness—busy business men don’t fool 
around with such nonsense.” So—just who 
does read articles of that type? Are they 
just a few personnel managers or minor 
department managers who cannot put 
such ideas to work? 

Personally, I feel that when manage- 
ment as a whole uses more scientific and 
“humane” methods of selecting employees 
—a new business era will be at hand. 

Anyway, keep publishing such articles 
as Mr. Stevens’. Some day some of these 
young minor executives will come up 
through the heap and then maybe the in- 
fluence of these illuminating articles will 
be felt—Witu1am R. Crick, Independ- 
ence, Missouri. 


Mr. Crick: Whether they admit it or 
not, the best business men are the best 
psychologists. There are in business today, 
hundreds of successful men who, without 


knowing the technical terms of the psy- 
chologists, or psychotechnologists, prac- 
tice the principles constantly, and make 
money, so doing. 


Likes A@. B. Handbook 
To the Editor: 


Your American Business Handbook 
has proved to be so interesting and so 
complete in its scope that several of our 
executives have expressed a very keen 
desire to own copies of this Handbook. 
With this in mind, we ask that you send 
us two copies of this book and bill us for 
whatever additional charge is necessary 
to cover the cost of these books. 

Frankly, we are having difficulty in even 
showing this book to those in our organi- 
zation who are interested in the book in- 
asmuch as it is extremely difficult to get 
whoever has the book to relinquish it for 
even a few minutes. We would appreciate, 
therefore, your sending two of these books 
to us and billing us for them so that we 
might all have the benefit of your very 
fine book—R. W. Porter, assistant 
treasurer, Van Norman Machine Tool 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Mr.: Porter: Sorry but American Busi- 
ness Handbook is published as a service 
to subscribers of American Bustness, and 
is not sold separately. It is given free 
with fifteen months’ subscriptions. 


Binders for A. B. 


How many readers bind copies of 
AMERICAN Business, so as to keep an en- 
tire year’s copies together? Our reason for 
asking is that several readers have asked 
us to furnish them with binders for the 
magazine, but we have felt that these 
binders might be more easily obtained in 
any office equipment or stationery store. 

However, we continue receiving re- 
quests from readers and if enough want 
binders we will, of course, arrange to 
furnish them. Now comes a letter from 
John Elgin Gilmer, maker of the Gilmer 
Binder, who wants to furnish binders to 
readers of American Bustness for $2.00 
each. He writes, “Other publishers furnish 
their readers these binders, in the nature 
of a service to their readers, not as a 
profit-making commercial article. I might 
say it is somewhat in the same class as 
your handsome covers or the beautiful 
letterheads which you use. You do not re- 
ceive a real profit on either one, but it 
does give prestige to your magazine.” 

Thank you, Mr. Gilmer, for the remarks 
about the covers and letterheads. We hope 
you will like the new covers as well. 


Just off the press, Office Modernization 
Series, Number 6, is now available to 
readers of AMERICAN Bustrness. It iscalled 
“Sales and Office Bulletins,” and thor- 
oughly discusses the various methods of 
preparing and reproducing copy for all 
kinds of sales and office bulletins. Send 
Reader’s Service Coupon for a copy. 
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Related State Legislation 


Let us help you maintain your 


ayroll Records.. 


in accord with the requirements of the 


Federal Social Security Act and 
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Legislation. 


AYROLL RECORDS that exist 

today in the average business 
fall far short of supplying all of the 
information that employers will be 
required to report to governmental 
departments under the provisions 
of Federal and State Social Security 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Ac- 
counting Machines are equipped to 
provide all necessary records re- 
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quired by the new legislation in- 
cluding Employees’ Pay Checks (or 
envelopes), Employees’ Earnings 
Records and Payrolls in a single 
operation. 

These machines are eminently 
qualified for this type of accounting 
work because of their ability to 
write, cross-calculate and accumu- 
late in a single operation the figures 
and other information required by 
the new legislation 
and needed by em- 
ployers for effective 
administrative con- 
trol. Underwood 
Elliott Fisher is pre- 
pared to cooperate 
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in meeting all of the 
accounting require- 
ments of the Federal 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s 





Name 


Address 


Social Security Act and Related 
State Legislation. For further infor- 
mation on this important subject, 
just mail the coupon. No obligation 
to you. 

. e * 
Underwood Elliott Fisher makes 
three distinct types of accounting 
machines with a wide variety of 
models in each. It maintains an or- 
ganization qualified to assist all in- 
dustry in using them at their highest 
peak of efficiency. Every Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Machine is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned serv- 
ice facilities. 

Accounting Machine Division 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER CO. 

Accounting Machines... Typewriters... Adding Ma- 

chines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 






Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please supply further information concerning the de- 
velopment and maintenance of necessary employee records under 
the Federal Social Security 


Act and Related State Legislation. 
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HIS issue is a few days late, 
due to the holidays and 
delays resulting from giv- 
ing it a new dress. We 
hope you will feel it was 
worth the wait, and we 
promise to be out on time 
with the February issue. 

How do you like our new 
dress? The new covers, 
featuring the basic indus- 
tries which make the 
wheels of business turn, 
are from the board of Dale 
Nichols, one of Chicago’s 
leading artists. The new 

typographic format is the 
work of E. G. Johnson of J. M. Bundscho, Inc., 
Chicago typographers and designers. In the develop- 
ment of the new format we have used types with a 
modern feeling, because they best typify the strength 
of purpose and the progressiveness that characterizes 
the post-depression tempo of business. You will also 
find several new editorial features introduced this 
month for the first time. The supplement, “100 
Money-Saving Ideas from Servel, Inc.,” is the first 
of a series of monthly visits by Dartnell cameramen 
to offices in the news. Other equally worth-while edi- 
torial features are in preparation and will be inaugu- 
rated in early issues. This program of enlarged serv- 
ice to our subscribers is in line with our purpose to 
make AMERICAN Business an indispensable tool for 
the executive responsible for business profits. We 
believe that business men are willing to pay any 
reasonable price for a reporting service which will 
give them access to the tested ideas and methods of 
those executives who are blazing new trails. 


The Boom Complex 


The warning by the American Management Asso- 
ciation that business should not allow itself to be 
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lulled into a false luxury by the reappearance of 
easy profits is both timely and wise. There is danger, 
as we have already pointed out in our November 
issue, of management’s growing soft. There is danger 
of too much optimism, and the over-extension of plant 
and distribution facilities. There is danger of taking 
on again the barnacles which were shed during the 
depression. These are the natural and to-be-expected 
results of the present boom psychology. It is in this 
state of mind that the greatest danger lies. It is all 
very well for the administration to sterilize imported 
gold, and in other ways strive to check a reoccurrence 
of 1929. And it is reassuring to know that the gov- 
ernment is awake to the danger and has the courage 
to do something about it. But it will be a grave 
mistake to trust too much in Washington. The fat is 
in the fire. How good the banking brakes may be, 
remains to be seen. In the meantime the only safe 
course is to rebuild reserves and hold fast to depres- 
sion-won economies. If we are entering a period of 
what the British call “optimistic error” let’s go in 
with our eyes wide open. 


Major Berry's About-Face 


After reading the press release from Major Berry’s 
Council for Industrial Progress, stating that it has 
no intention of repeating the mistake of the NRA, 
and calling it a Frankenstein monster, one is moved 
to wonder if this is just the Major’s private idea, or 
if it reflects White House thinking. At any rate, it 
is comforting to those of us who believed that the 
old NRA was an unwitting prelude to the corporate 
state in America, to have a conference so heavily 
laden with labor representatives admit the NRA was 
cockeyed. It was, however, no more cockeyed than 
the procedure proposed by the council as a substitute 
for the NRA. It sounds strangely like the age-old 
formula of organized labor for the abundant life, #.e., 
getting management and labor together to fix prices 
and wages, with the poor consumer in between! If 
this country is going to set up artificial price levels 
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on one hand, and a lower tariff on the other, it is just 
going to be too bad for somebody. And that somebody 
will be the American working man. Seven Mussolinis 
could not make such a dumb plan work. It is all 
very well to set up the Federal Trade Commission as 
the arbiter of business practices. But let’s not kid 
ourselves about the Federal Trade Commission. As at 
present constituted few of its members have more than 
a speaking acquaintance with the complex structure 
of American industry. Some of them have been ap- 
pointed for political considerations. If business is to 
be “regulated” by a commission, let’s get the best 
brains in America to do the job even if we must pay 
salaries equivalent to what a corporation pays its 
chief executives. 


Life, Sixty-Six Months 


Roy A. Foulke of Dun and Bradstreet has analyzed 
the operating statements of 47,980 business enter- 
prises and concluded that a successful business ven- 
ture reflects the virtues of its executives. That these 
virtues are not all they should be is attested by the 
fact that he finds the average life of a business enter- 
prise to be about sixty-six months. “It is not in the 
outward manifestations of the business enterprise, to 
which we must look to learn when old age begins,” 
he concludes, “but into the offices of the operating 
officials . . . and there ascertain if the fire is begin- 
ning to go out. When the management strives to 
stabilize competitive elements, markets and prices 
in a capitalistic system with a free market; when 
they begin to grow slightly lax in technological im- 
provements that mean lower prices to consumers ; 
when their sole concern is concentrated on immedi- 
ate profits . . . then old age has crept in.” Sponsored 
by an astute organization like Dun and Bradstreet, 
and supported by such evidence as Mr. Foulke has 
gathered, it behooves all of us to take a few hours 
off and review our position. Are we on the way up, or 
on the way out? Not a bad question for the new year. 


The Shortage of Executives 


We have heard much about the shortage of skilled 
workers. We are destined to hear much more about 
the even more pronounced shortage of seasoned and 
able executives. During the depression too many com- 
panies cut down on appropriations for training 
executives. As a result some of our supposedly effi- 
ciently managed businesses lack understudies for key 
executives. As recovery goes into high gear this 
shortage is going to be costly, for in the last analysis 
a business must depend first of all upon MEN for 
its profits. The more business expands the greater 
the competition is going to be for trained executives. 
Indeed the sharpshooting has already started. Only 
yesterday I was talking to the head of the leading 
placement agency in Chicago. He told me he could 
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use a hundred trained executives if he could find 
them. “The market is cluttered up with men who think 
they are executives and sincerely believe they can 
manage anything from the General Motors Company 
down to a filling station, but men with a background 
and a depression record are woefully scarce.” Those 
who look forward to bigger business next year should 
take immediate steps to develop young men for posi- 
tions of executive responsibility and set up a train- 
ing program which will advance deserving men as 
quickly as possible. Any investment made now in 
providing your business with future executive leader- 
ship should pay handsome dividends. 


Branch Plants 


Business is decentralizing. Within the last few years 
there has been, for example, a pronounced trend to 
establish branch plants. This trend is largely due to 
the development of the automobile, coupled with cer- 
tain economic and political advantages. Shorter hours 
of work make it possible for a worker to live in the 
country and drive to work. There is no longer the 
need to establish plants in the heart of a great labor 
market. “Experience has taught us,” says P. W. 
Litchfield, president of Goodyear, “that a 5,000 tire 
plant running at full capacity can be just as efficient 
as one of 20,000 or even 40,000 units with a fluctuat- 
ing volume.” So if you are thinking about enlarging 
your present plant this year, it might pay you to 
consider a strategically located branch plant instead. 


Keep the Chamber 


Reports from Washington indicate that the ad- 
ministration seeks a new agency more sympathetic 
with its aims, to speak for business. This has caused 
some to ask: “What’s the matter with the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce? Has it outlived its useful- 
ness?” Only recently the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association withdrew its affiliation and followed the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce out of the Cham- 
ber. These groups felt that the Chamber’s interests 
were too far flung to enable it to do the job ahead. 
It has been attacked, wrongly we believe, as the power 
behind the throne during the Hoover administration. 
Its political activities placed it in bad repute in the 
South. Many of its members look with distrust upon 
its publishing activities. They argue: “How can an 
organization, which openly competes with its own 
members, combat the growing tendency of govern- 
ment to compete with private enterprise?” The rec- 
ord of the Chamber is not without blemish. Yet just 
the same the Chamber has a definite place in our 
economy and it would be unfortunate indeed if it were 
to be liquidated. Even without administration support 
it can still raise a powerful voice in the shaping of 
business legislation. For that reason, if for no other, 
it should be supported.—J. C. A. 











Bu rroughs 
SIMPLIFIES 


A few of the machines Burroughs offers 
to help you meet the payroll accounting 
requirements of the Social Security Act 


BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay enve- 
lope), earnings record, 
employee’s statement and 
payroll summary in one 
operation. Columnselection 
automatically controlled. 
All totals accumulated. 
This machine is only one 
of many models that handle 
every accounting job. 


BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Posts earnings records, 
automatically prints dates 
in proper columns, auto- 
matically subtracts deduc- 
tions—calculates net pay. 
Can also be used as a fast, 
practical adding-subtract- 
ing machine for all kinds of 
accounting work. Many 
styles—all low in price. 


BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes payroll checks in 
units or in strips. Payroll 
summary completed in 
same operation. Fast and 
easy insertion and removal 
of checks. Can also be used 
as a typewriter for cor- 
respondence and general 
typing. Electric carriage 
operation. Several models. 


BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay enve- 
lope), employee’s earnings 
statement, earnings record 
and payroll summary in 
one operation. Accumu- 
lates all necessary totals. 
Many models for payroll 
work, as well as for scores 
of other accounting jobs. 
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Name of concern 


My name and title 


We have approximately_— 





PAYROLL 


ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs has made an intensive 
study of the payroll accounting 
problems set up by the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Concerns in many lines of 
business are profiting by the results 
of this study and byrecent Burroughs 
machine developments which enable 
them to simplify the keeping of pay- 
roll records. 


It will pay you to investigate. 
the coupon today. For more imme- 
diate action, telephone the local 
Burroughs office or wire us direct. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


6041 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


I should like to have specific information to 
assist us in meeting the payroll accounting 
requirements of the Social Security Act. 










Many find that they can actually cut 
accounting costs while obtaining the 
additional information required by 
the Act. In fact, employers frequently 
say, “The investigations we were 
prompted to make because of the 
Social Security Act have brought us 
' the complete payroll 
/ system we have needed for a long 
time.”’ 


accounting 


Use 





Address 








employees. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS: January, 1937 


-6-the-Wisps 
OF MANAGEMENT 





Many a business man who checks over these nine delusions 


of management which appear again and again in almost 


any organization might have the strange sensation that 


Mr. Murphy had been opening his mail and sitting in on 


his private office conferences 


O BUSINESS men want to find a solution to their 

problems? Are they serious in looking for help? Do 
they really desire to increase their sales and profits, 
to penetrate more markets, to have better salesmen, 
to establish their enterprise on a firmer foundation or 
to do any of the numerous other things that it is 
commonly supposed any ambitious business man 
wants to do? 

Sometimes I have my doubts. I have seen so many 
business men refuse to profit by experience and fail 
to take advantage of what others have found out 
about problems such as are hounding them, that it 
is hard to believe that they are very anxious to suc- 
ceed. So many concerns deliberately follow in the 
path of outmoded precedent or trail along in the 
shadow of their competitors that it would seem as 
though they were content just to get by. 

And yet when they are questioned about their 
hopes and their plans, they seem to be ambitious 
enough. They want to get ahead. They would like 
to leave a record of achievement behind them. They 
attribute their failure to progress to being too busy, 
to lack of opportunity, to hard luck and to scores 
of other so-called handicaps. 

Actually their trouble is that they are not willing 
to pay the price of success. A solution of their prob- 
lems can only be achieved by paying for it—in effort, 
in hard work, in intensive study, in diligent research, 
in persistence, in unflagging zeal and in untiring 
patience. It must be paid for in courage—courage to 
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plow back a good portion of earnings into the busi- 
ness; courage to stick with an idea and see it 
through; courage to throw handicaps overboard, 
whether they be conditions, policies or personalities ; 
courage to scrap a new machine if a better one can 
be bought ; courage to discard an obsolescent product 
or to charge off an investment that cannot be made 
to pay; courage to do anything that will promote 
the welfare of the business. 

Generally, business men side step the issue by pur- 
suing delusions. These delusions are will-o’-the-wisps, 
and the longer they are followed the further the 
pursuer gets from finding real help for his difficulties. 


Delusion 1 is that all the company needs are 
a few star salesmen. The management cannot under- 
stand why it is having so much trouble finding these 
star salesmen. “Our competitors have them,” it be- 
moans. “Almost every concern in town has at least 
a couple of stars. Where do they get them? We pay 
good salaries, too, but despite that not a man on our 
force is worth a continental. It is no wonder our sales 
are slipping.” 

The answer to this complaint is that star salesmen 
are rarer than a day in June. The born salesman is 
an accident that arrives about as frequently as quin- 
tuplets. An employer may spend his life trying to 
find “born stars” and never even get a peep at one. 

Star salesmen are made, not born. Your competi- 
tors have star salesmen because they trained them. 
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They engaged a number of ambitious, intelligent men, 
blessed with good personalities, and put them 
through a course of thorough training. In a year or 
two, 10 per cent of these men were stars. Another 
10 per cent were good salesmen. Perhaps a third 10 
per cent were at least fair salesmen. The rest, de- 
spite the care used in selecting, training and supervis- 
ing them, did not make the grade. 

Any company can build a result-getting sales 
organization in this way. The process will have to be 
repeated periodically. Usually no more than a third 
of the salesmen who are hired will make good. Even 
this number will be depleted constantly through 
resignations, promotions, death, etc. To have a com- 
petent sales force, therefore, it is necessary to be 
building it continually. 

To have good salesmen four things must be done: 

(1) Hire them. (2) Train them. (3) Pay them. 
(4) Supervise them. 

The doing of these four things is a fairly well- 
organized science. Numerous concerns have found 
that there are certain definite principles to follow 
in selecting suitable candidates from a mass of appli- 
cants. Likewise the training of this raw material is 
an exact procedure which many business organiza- 
tions have been using successfully for years. Also, 
experience has shown that a salesman is more likely 
to make good if he is paid scientifically, according 
to a system that will stimulate him to do his best. 
And, of course, all salesmen need constant super- 
vision. In other words, having good salesmen is the 
result of hard, intelligent work, not intermittently 
but every day. 


Delusion 2. The second delusion that widely 
prevails is closely allied to the first. It is that a 
company should be able to turn its selling over to 
some outside marketing organization, and then sit 
back and wait for the money to roll in. Frequently, 
I am asked to recommend such an organization. “You 
know we are manufacturers,” is the explanation. “We 
don’t know anything about selling. We make such an 
outstandingly meritorious product that really it 
ought to sell itself. Buyers should be breaking down 
our doors to get our goods, but since they don’t we 
would like to turn over our output to some outfit who 
will sell it on 10 or 15 per cent commission and 
relieve us of all that responsibility.” 

What a delusion that is! Of course, there are com- 
panies that act as selling agents for manufacturers. 
Some of them do a mighty fine job. But as a rule 
there is no one so well qualified to sell a manufac- 
turer’s goods as he himself and salesmen working 
directly under his supervision. Make a good product 
and then sell it! That is the policy that 99 per cent 
of all successful manufacturers have followed. 

That is the policy that built American business. 
Practically all this country’s great business successes 
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were achieved primarily through selling. The men 
who founded companies that have endured were sales- 
men more than manufacturers. Such were H. J. 
Heinz, Peter Corbin, P. J. Towle, Humphrey 
O’Sullivan, Charles Parker, William Wrigley, Jr., 
John H. Patterson, Ole Evinrude, H. Smith Richard- 
son, G. B. McCallum, King C. Gillette, Charles E. 
Hires, Harvey Firestone, John Wanamaker, Orator 
F. Woodward, Captain R. H. Macy, Frederick Louis 
Maytag, Walter A. Sheaffer, John B. Stetson, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, A. Montgomery Ward, Israel Miller, 
Cyrus Hall McCormick, J. L. Kraft, William M. 
Scholl. All that grand galaxy of pioneer manufac- 
turers made good products, it is true, but we would 
never have heard of their products had they not 
been extraordinary salesmen, and exceptional sales 
organizers. 


Delusion 3. “Our problems are peculiar,” 
solemnly declares about every third manufacturer 
you interview. Most of us feel that our lot is harder 
than the next fellow’s. Manufacturers feel that way, 
too. They think they are cursed with problems that 
do not bother concerns in other fields. “We are in a 
terrible line of business,” they moan. “Competition is 
frightful. Profit margins are near the zero mark. 
Selling costs are back-breaking, etc.” 

My work regularly takes me into many industries. 
I find that nearly all concerns, regardless of what 
line they are in, are faced with just about the same 
problems, at least until they begin to do something 
about them. Actually, there is no such thing as a 
peculiar problem. Innumerable companies have strug- 
gled with your difficulty, or some variations of it, and 
licked it long ago. While you are sitting up nights 
laboring with a problem and have about come to the 
conclusion that it is unsolvable, your neighbor across 
the street is making whoopee because he has found 
the answer. 

Just as there are said to be only seven basic story 
plots and only three types of jokes, or whatever the 
number is, so there are only a few fundamental busi- 
ness problems. These problems keep repeating them- 
selves over and over again in every kind of business. 
But, what is more important, they have been solved 
numerous times by other executives. If business men 
would throw off the delusion that is blinding their 
judgment and their perspective, and realize that they 
are not alone in facing certain problems, they would 
soon find a solution for it in the experience of some 
other concern. 


Delusion 4. This brings us to the next delusion 
that is handicapping business men—their belief that 
there is nothing in the experience of others that 
would be helpful to them, and their consequent refusal 
to profit from experience. Every day we run into 
business men who claim they get nothing from read- 
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ing, or that the ideas that others originate are not 
applicable to their lines, or that they find it necessary 
to play a lone hand in operating their business, or 
who give some other indication that they are not 
drawing from the vast storehouse of experience which 
is available for their use. 

It should be significant that the leaders in all fields 
not only are trail blazers in pushing to new heights 
of achievement but they are also constantly learn- 
ing from what others have accomplished. They, of 
course, know that it is foolish to attempt to pioneer 
new methods until first it has been found what has 
been done already. For example, alert business men 
know that organized commerce has existed for hun- 
dreds of years. Certain principles and rules of pro- 
cedure have been formulated and certain methods 
have been standardized. To ignore this experience is 
to pass up the most valuable business help that can 


be had. 


Delusion 5. Although it is wise for us to try 
to profit from experience, this does not mean that we 
should become worshippers of the “status quo.” It is 
a common delusion to think that whatever is, is right, 
and that it is best to leave well enough alone. We are 
so naturally conservative that we instinctively oppose 
change. We are so hidebound to tradition that we 
put up with inconvenience, inefficiency, old-fashioned 
methods and obsolete tools, rather than go to the 
trouble of finding a better way of doing things. 

This is a costly delusion. The price a business pays 
for not keeping up to date may be a staggering sum. 
We know this is true because of the enormous strides 
we have seen a company make when it modernized, 
either its methods or its products. 

An instance of this is the amazing improvement 
in sales that generally follows in the wake of product 
development. Numerous companies have been finding 
that their products can be improved not only from 
the standpoint of appearance, but also from the 
standpoint of efficiency. The railroads, for example, 
were handicapped by trains of behemoths, which 
weighed down their speed and their profits. By re- 
designing their cars and engines, by streamlining and 
by the use of light alloy metals, the railroads are 
getting rid of the useless equipment tonnage which 
was squeezing the very life out of them. The Bur- 
lington, a pioneer in streamlining, attributes a 20 
per cent increase in passenger revenue in 1936 to 
streamlining and to fare reductions, according to 
A. Cotsworth, Jr., passenger traffic manager. Freight 
profits of many of the roads also have been improved 
by reducing the weight of equipment, thus making 
it possible to move freight at lower cost. 

Numerous concerns in other lines of business have 
similarly won their way back in the competitive race 
by throwing tradition to the wind, and by running 
business in the present-day tempo. (Continued on page 46) 
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THE sensational response of the public to mod- 
ernized railroading is dramatic evidence of the 
profits from keeping up to date 





Many business men make the fatal mistake of 
thinking that selling can be turned over to out- 
siders, while they concentrate on producing 





Prompt decision, without passing the buck to 
committees who dally with responsibility, is one 
of the common secrets of business profits 
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PART Il of 


Salary 
Standards 


Courtesy 
U. S. Envelope Co. 


in 250 Lines of Business 


= the publication of the 
first part of this article in De- 
cember the trend toward rising 
salaries, bonuses, increased vaca- 
tion pay, and shorter hours has 
continued to spread. Everyone is 
familiar with the thousands of 
bonus-plan announcements which 
flooded the newspapers during 
December. Many of these bonuses 
and other “extras” were renewals 
of similar plans discontinued sev- 
eral years ago. Others were the first 
bonuses which have ever been paid 
by some of the companies. 

This flood of wage and bonus 
publicity has made employees ex- 
tremely conscious of their salaries, 
anxious about 1937 rates, and per- 
haps eager to find out what op- 
portunities are to be had if a 
change is made. Management must 
recognize this condition and meet 
it frankly. 

As pointed out in the December 
article, a national mailing of a 
rather detailed questionnaire re- 
vealed only a small percentage 
(31% per cent to be exact) of the 
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employers answering the question- 
naire, using regular bonus or wage- 
incentive plans for employee com- 
pensation. Yet a wide interest was 
manifested in the several bonus 
plans mentioned in this article. 
Dozens of subscribers have writ- 
ten in to ask for details concerning 
the following plans: Halsey plan, 
Barth premium plan, Gantt task 
and bonus plan, Taylor differen- 
tial piece-rate plan, Emerson’s 
graduated bonus plan and Mer- 
rick’s differential bonus plan. Be- 
cause of the wide interest in these 
plans we are describing them 
briefly for interested readers, in the 
following paragraphs. 

The Halsey plan guarantees a 
day rate to the worker and per- 
mits compensation for greater 
worth. A standard time is speci- 
fied in which work is to be done. 
The worker who completes the 
work in less than the standard 
time is paid a premium above the 
regular guaranteed rate. Usually 
this premium is a third or a half 
of the time saved. Standard time 


is determined from previous ex- 
perience. Thus, if a job calls for 
eight hours, standard, and the 
worker does it in six, there would 
be a premium payment equal to 
one-half or one-third of the work- 
er’s hourly wage rate for the two 
hours saved. 

The Barth variable sharing 
plan, although difficult to explain 
to employees, can be used in small 
organizations with equal fairness 
to all. Similar to the Halsey plan 
in that it is based on a standard 
time, it avoids any wage guaran- 
tee. The worker’s pay is ascer- 
tained by multiplying the standard 
hours by the number of hours 
actually taken for the job, taking 
the square root of the product and 
multiplying it by the hourly rate 
of pay. Thus, if a job standard 
were eight hours and the worker 
performed it in six hours, we would 
multiply eight by six, find the 
square root of forty-eight—the 
product—and multiply this by the 
hourly rate. 

The Taylor differential piece- 
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rate plan consists of two rates. It 
provides for the payment of one 
piece rate until the standard of 
work production set by the em- 
ployers has been reached, after 
which a much higher rate is paid 
—sometimes 30 to 50 per cent 
higher than the low rate. This 
quota for a given time or task is 
based on time study. Thus, while 
the employer pays a much higher 
rate to those of greater efficiency 
under this plan, it has a tendency 
to discourage all but superior 
workers, since beginners or those 
wishing training cannot hope to 
reach the quota above which the 
higher rate is paid. 

The Merrick differential bonus 
plan overcomes this chief disad- 
vantage of the Taylor plan by 
adding a third piece rate, making 
two steps instead of one long step 
between the lower and higher rate 
of pay. The whole amount of the 
bonus is divided equally between 
the two steps. Thus, if the bonus 
were a 20 per cent increase in the 
piece rate, at the first step the 
worker would receive a bonus of 
10 per cent, and on reaching the 
higher quota set he would receive 
another 10 per cent increase. 

The Gantt task and bonus plan 
provides for the payment of a 
minimum hourly rate up to 66.6 
per cent efficiency on the specified 
task, at which point the rate be- 
gins to increase at a graduated 
rate, usually starting at 10 per 
cent and reaching 30 per cent for 
doing the job in task-time or less. 
Another feature of this plan is the 
paying of a bonus to the super- 
visor or foreman for each person 
under him who makes a bonus and 
a further bonus if all the workers 
earn a bonus. 

The Emerson graduated bonus 
plan establishes a standard time 
for each job. During each pay 
period a record is made of the 
number of hours a man worked on 
the jobs on which time standards 
were established. Then the total 
hours in which he did these stand- 
ard time jobs are divided into the 
total sum of the time standards. 
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Average Salaries of 
Secretaries, Stenographers and Typists 





TOWN 


Akron, Ohio 
Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 


Binghamton, N. Y... 
Birmingham, Ala... . 
Bloomington, Ill... .. 
Boston, Mass....... . 
Bridgeport, Conn... . 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo... . . 
Des Moines, Ia 
Detroit, Mich 
Duluth, Minn 
Evansville, Ind 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn...... 
Indianapolis, Ind... . 
Jacksonville, Fla... . . 
Kansas City, Mo... . 


Kenosha, Wis 
Lansing, Mich 


Los Angeles, Cal... . . 
Memphis, Tenn..... . 
Milwaukee, Wis... . . 
Minneapolis, Minn... 


Muncie, Ind 
Newark, N. J 

New York, N. Y.... 
Norfolk, Va 
Oakland, Cal 


Omaha, Neb........ 
Philadelphia, Pa... .. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 
Portland, Me........ 


Quincy, Ill 
Racine, Wis 


Rochester, N. Y..... 


Saginaw, Mich 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


San Francisco, Cal... 


Seattle, Wash 


South Bend, Ind... .. 
Springfield, Mass... . 


Springfield, Ill 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Toledo, Ohio........ 


Toronto, Ont., Can.. 


Washington, D. C.... 


Wichita, Kans... .. 


Wilmington, Del... . 
Worcester, Mass... . . 


Youngstown, Ohio. . 





SECRETARY 
Minimum Mazrimum 


23.10 46 .20 
23 .50 40.50 
28.50 58.50 
20.90 37. 
re 19. 
17.50 25. 
25 .00 

25.5 

27. 

26. 

24. 





STENOGRAPHER 


Minimum Maximum 


16. 23.10 
a. 25 





TYPIST 


Minimum Mazimum 


70 16.10 
15.75 
17.30 











For example, if the sum of the 
standard times in a given pay 
period aggregates 210 hours and 
the man took 240 hours on these 
jobs, his efficiency would be 210 
divided by 240 or 87.5 per cent. 
The Emerson bonus table starts 
at 67 per cent efficiency at which a 
small fraction of 1 per cent of his 
time wage is paid as a bonus. The 
bonus increases to 20 per cent at 
100 per cent efficiency. 

Accompanying this article is a 
chart showing average salaries 
paid secretaries, stenographers 
and typists in sixty cities. 

Last month we reported the 
starting salaries in various lines of 
business for secretaries, stenog- 
raphers, typists, file clerks, mail 
clerks, bookkeepers, transcribing 
machine operators, calculating ma- 
chine operators and billers. 


The maximum salaries for these 
occupations are as follows: Secre- 
taries’ salaries range from $15 
weekly up to $105, the most popu- 
lar maximum salary being $25; 
second most popular, $35. 

Stenographers’ top salaries be- 
gin at $11, ranging upwards to 
$44.50, the largest number report- 
ing $25 as top salary. 

For typists the maximum sala- 
ries begin at $12 and range up- 
wards to $36, with $20 as the most 
popular maximum. 

File clerks receive as a maximum 
salary a figure which starts at $12 
and ranges upwards to $55, with 
$20 as the most frequently men- 
tioned top salary and $18 next. 

Maximum salaries for mail 
clerks begin at $10 weekly and go 
as high as $42, with $18 as the 
most frequently mentioned figure. 


The lowest maximum salary re- 
ported for bookkeepers was $16 
weekly; the highest, $90 weekly, 
with $35 as the most frequently 
mentioned top salary, and $40 as 
second most popular figure. 

For transcribing machine opera- 
tors the lowest maximum salary 
reported was $14.50, ranging up- 
wards to $40.50 weekly, with the 
highest number receiving $25. 

Lowest maximum salaries for 
calculating machine operators re- 
ported was $14.50; highest, 
$41.50; with the most popular 
figure $20. 

Billing machine operators re- 
ceive maximum salaries ranging 
from $14.50 up to $44.50 as the 
top figure, with $25 and $22.50 
being the two most popular top 
salaries paid by the various report- 
ing organizations. 





New Correspondence Form ey watson oavis 


O MUCH time is wasted in this 

busy world by just getting 
ready to start to commence to do 
things. 

A speaker clears his throat, says 
“Ladies and Gentlemen,” and pro- 
ceeds to tell a joke or two to make 
his audience happy and accustomed 
to his voice. That may be justified. 

But there is no excuse for be- 
ginning a letter: 

“Your letter of October 00, has 
been received and its contents duly 
noted. In reply, I beg to advise 
you...” And so far, far into the 
day, the precious few hours of each 
day during which business must be 
transacted. 

My opinion is that dictators be- 
gin letters this way in order to 
give their stenographers something 
to write while they are collecting 
thoughts or as a sort of unthinking 
reflex equivalent to the throat 
clearing of a speaker. 

In November, 1935, being dis- 
gusted with my own tendency to 
clutter up the beginnings of letters 
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in this way, I invented a form that 
does not lead me into temptation. 

After the date of the letter is 
written in the usual manner in the 
usual place, the person typing the 
letter, as a routine and without any 
special instructions, writes directly 
beneath: 

Answering your letter of October 
00, 1936. 

This done, you can begin imme- 
diately to say in your letter what 
your correspondent wants to know. 

Other phrasings can be used, of 
course, such as: 

Confirming my telephone conver- 
sation of October 00, 1936. 

Acknowledging your order of 
October 00, 1936, No. 0000. 

Answering further your inquiry 
of October 00, 1936. 

As I promised over cocktails 
October 00, 1936. 

This idea was used on my own 
correspondence experimentally. It 
worked all right from my stand- 
point. Then I began to get a few 
letters showing that some to whom 


I had written had adopted the idea. 
In fact, several asked me if Ihad a 
patent or copyright on the idea 
and could they use it! Being gener- 
ous and big-hearted (being fully 
aware that such an idea could not 
be protected by patent or copy- 
right), I said I was very much flat- 
tered by their adoption of it. 

A few days ago one of my col- 
leagues returned from a convention 
where. this date form was solemnly 
recommended as the latest practical 
fashion in letter-writing. Again I 
am pleased. 

For the conservation of my time 
and energy, I hope that those who 
write to me will use this date form. 
And I solemnly dedicate to the pub- 
lic with appropriate blessings, the 
idea for what it may be worth. 

P. S. Someone may pop up and 
say he used or invented this idea 
years ago. I don’t care. All I know 
is that the idea was new to me when 
I thought it up. It would have saved 
me trouble if I could have filched 
or borrowed it from someone else. 
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When Should Equipment 
Be Replaced? 





The Treasury Department has its rate of depreciation for use in 


computing net profits, equipment users have another, and the 


manufacturer has still another. 


Is there a middle ground? 





NE of the indirect benefits of 
the tax which has been im- 
posed upon undistributed profits is 
to cause business men to re-examine 
their rates for the depreciation of 
light machinery used in offices. 
Prior to the passing of this reve- 
nue measure, the customary meth- 
od of charging off such equipment 
was at the rate of 10 per cent a 






year on the diminishing value, 
which assumed trading it out at 
the end of twenty years. This was 
the rate used for charging off 
most of the heavy machinery and all 
other equipment. But now that it 
has become important to obtain 
more accurate figures on profits, 
comptrollers are setting up new 
depreciation rates on each indi- 


DEPRECIATION AND OBSOLESCENCE CHART 


Savings up to 30 per cent can be made by a careful survey of all systems and appliances now 
in use to determine the advisability of replacing some of them with more up-to-date equipment. 


vidual machine, which vary with 
the type of equipment and the use 
to which it is put. Consideration is 
also given in the rate to obsoles- 
cence, as well as depreciation, so 
that machines which are out of 
date may be amortized more rapid- 
ly and replaced at the earliest pos- 
sible date with more efficient equip- 
ment, having all the latest im- 
provements. 

A survey made by a Dartnell 
staff editor among the larger 
users of light office machines indi- 
cates that, as a result of the tax 
situation, machines which formerly 
were written down over a 20-year 
period are now being written down 
over a 7-year period, depreciation 
rate being increased from 10 per 
cent of the diminishing value to 25 
per cent. This is especially true 
of typewriters which are in con- 
stant use, high-speed duplicating 
machines, electrically operated 
adding and calculating machines, 
dictating (Continued on page 45) 









EXECUTIVE OFFICES 

















(_] Efficiency Desks and Chairs.......... 
[_] Noiseless Typewriters................ 
{_] Cabinet Type Dictating Machines... . . 
{_] Electric Water Coolers............... 











TREASURER’S OFFICE 
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(-] Check Writers and Protectors......... 
{_] Calculating Machines................ - 
LI Photo-Copying Equipment........... 
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Mail Opening Machines........ ee 
Date and Time Stamps.......... — 














CREDIT DEPARTMENT 








{_] Autographic Registers. . 


(_] Visible Credit Control System......... 


[_] Automatic Electric Typewriters. acl 

















ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 











(| Electric Adding Machines............ 
(_] Electric Calculating Machines.......... 








ORDER DEPARTMENT 














(] Teletype Communicating System........ 
(_] Billing ‘Machines and System......... 
(_] Autographic Credit Register.......... 








ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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(| High-Speed Addressing Machinery....... 
() Paper Cutter and Folder............. 
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7 | C] Special Purpose Typewriters ...| 10 
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10 
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7 [] Data Writing Machines................ 7 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
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| MAILING DEPARTMENT 
[_] Electric Mailing Machines.............. 7 
7 | [|] Bundling and Typing Machines......... 10 
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LUNCHROOMS BUILD EMPLOYEE 


ODERN industry sees em- 

ployee lunchrooms as some- 
thing other than convenient eating 
establishments. Of course, their 
avowed purpose is to furnish good 
food at moderate prices, and this 
they do. But beyond this many 
business concerns today, large and 
small, visualize employee lunch- 
rooms as a place wherein company 
morale can be enhanced. Many 
personnel leaders believe that such 
a common meeting ground for all 
employees as an attractive, well- 
appointed, clean dining room, serv- 


ing delicious, healthful foods, 
serves to dissipate petty jealousies 
and misunderstandings. 

It is true, of course, that there 
are still in existence old-fashioned 
lunchrooms with about as much 
appeal as a free soup kitchen. 
However, along with new office 
appliances and other moderniza- 
tion programs has come the cheery, 
healthful employee lunchroom. 

Pictured are four modern em- 
ployee lunchrooms and one execu- 
tives’ dining room. The cafeteria 
lunchroom of the Philco Radio and 
Television Corporation, Philadel- 
phia, with its cozy dining booths 
as well as tables, and the modern 
cafeteria equipment visible in the 
background, is equipped to serve 
many employees simultaneously. 

Typical of the imposing execu- 
tives’ dining rooms of many estab- 
lished concerns is that of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Illinois. Situated at one 
end of the ninth floor of the com- 
pany’s building, its high ceilings 
and handsomely dressed windows 
serve as a foil for the massive 
weathered oak table with matching 
sideboard, chairs and paneling. 
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MORALE 


THIS lunchroom of the [Illinois 
Bell Telephone Company, Chicago, 
is one of thirty-three similar 
cafeteria lunchrooms operated in 
Chicago twenty-four hours a day 
for the telephone operators. Al- 
though between six and seven thou- 
sand operators are served daily, 
all the rooms are small, since only 
a few operators can be off duty at 
a time, and lunch hours conse- 
quently are staggered. Stainless 
steel is used as kitchen equipment. 











KNOWN as the “clerk’s dining 
room,” this spacious, attractive 
room of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York City, 
is shown “in action” with the em- 
ployees happily lunching together 
on attractive, colorful tables, in 
an atmosphere made restful by in- 
direct lighting, and surrounded by 
delicately tinted walls on which are 
painted amusing murals. After 
lunching in such a setting, surely 
every employee returns to his 
work, pleasantly relaxed after an 
enjoyable hour spent with con- 
genial associates. 
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RATHER than undertake the job 
of serving its numerous employees, 
the New York Life Insurance 
Company, New York City, ar- 
ranged with the Savarin Cafeteria 
Company to operate a cafeteria in 
the New York Life Building. The 
long, shining counter is typical of 
the all-metal equipment used 
throughout this cafeteria. Large 
concerns, which appreciate the de- 
sirability of a modern employee 
lunchroom yet which hesitate to go 
into the restaurant business them- 
selves, might do well to consider a 
similar plan. 




























A REALISTIC SPECIALTY 


Is a Good Wite bad for 





When a good salesman marries and his wife makes a comfort- 


able, pleasant home, is the end of his big production in sight? 


Can a married man ever give the time and expend the energy 


required for big sales production in specialty lines? These are but 


a few of the questions advanced here by a veteran sales man- 


ager who says he has hired his last married man as a salesman 


ed me make myself clear at the 
beginning. I see nothing that 
prevents a married man from mak- 
ing a big success selling staple 
lines. Shoes, hats, clothing, gro- 
ceries—almost every type of mer- 
chandise sold for resale is com- 
paratively easy to sell. None of 
these lines requires the enormous 
expenditure of nervous energy, the 
intense concentration and_ the 
teeth-gritting determination we 
find necessary in selling specialties. 

When I say “specialties” I 
mean those lines for which a de- 
mand must be created, which are 
sold only under considerable pres- 


sure, and which are more or less in 
the introductory state of market- 
ing. Cash registers, years ago when 
they were not accepted as the busi- 
ness necessity they are considered 
today, are a good example of what 
I mean. Today, as everyone knows, 
cash registers are almost staple 
items of equipment. But there was 
a time when selling a cash register 
required every ounce of concentra- 
tion and energy a salesman could 
possibly muster. 

Some years ago I managed the 
sales organization for a company 
that sold an advertising service. 
This service was sold to a type of 


business man who ordinarily has 
little faith in advertising. It was, 
and still is, for that matter, a 
tough sales assignment. The aver- 
age man accustomed to selling mer- 
chandise or commodities could 
work a year and scarcely expect 
an order. Yet we had men who 
could earn as high as $2,000 a 
month selling our service. But we 
never had a man who succeeded 
who lived in the territory with his 
wife in a comfortable home. 

Time after time we had men who 
were going along earning at the 
rate of $750 to $2,000 a month 
selling our service—then all of a 
sudden they would stop producing. 
Upon investigation we would near- 
ly always find that the salesman 
had just established a home in his 
territory. If a man worked Min- 
nesota and his wife lived in Chi- 
cago or Detroit or St. Louis or 
Denver, he might succeed. But just 
as surely as he moved his wife and 
his home into Minnesota he would 
begin to slip and his sales would 
slump alarmingly. 

We never could understand what 





“All our top men are married 


By George L. Todd, General Sales Manager, Todd Company 


Frankly, I regard the article “Is a Good Wife 


aa 


“Wives are the best incentive’ 


By H. N. Fisch, Sales Manager, H. J. Justin & Sons 


Generally speaking, in the hiring of these men we 





Bad for Salesmen?” as so wrong as to almost suspect 
a hoax. If not, I am sure the author was entirely 
sincere and perhaps right for his business, but cer- 
tainly not for ours. 

Let me preface my remarks by stating that prob- 
ably, in common with most sales managers, I seem 
to become a clearing house for marital difficulties. In 
my brief career I have seen so many good salesmen 
and managers ruined by their wives in one way or 
another that I have actually in moments of disgust 
told my secretary to remind me (Continued on page 22) 
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definitely seek to employ young men who have a re- 
sponsibility and a real incentive to succeed. But if 
they are married our managers are urged to interview 
the wife with almost the same care as is given to the 
interviewing of the prospective salesman. 

Because for the rank and file salesmen ours is a 
commission proposition it’s reasonably true to assume 
that the average young bachelor will quit work for the 
week, figuratively if not literally, even on Tuesday, 
if he has acquired enough in commissions to pay his 
modest rent and board, buy a (Continued on page 22) 
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Salesmen? 


happened to these men when their 
sales suddenly went into a decline. 
We sent other men to work with 
them; we brought them to the 
home office; we tried everything 
we knew. Finally it dawned on us 
that their homes, when near by, 
were so attractive, so comfortable, 
so much more alluring than the 
hotels and strange towns they had 
to live in when away from home 
that they spent too much time at 
home. But there was more than 
time lost at home; that bulldogged 
determination to sell was also lost 
at home. 

Now consider for a moment the 
contrast between a man spending 
a week-end in a comfortable home, 
with his family around him, and in 
a hotel, say in Muscatine, Iowa. 
At home his wife does everything 
she can to make him comfortable. 
She serves a big, delicious Sunday 
dinner. He sits around the house 
and reads the papers, plays with 
the children or dog. A good wife is 
invariably sympathetic toward her 
husband. He starts to tell her 
about a tough customer he had 
hoped to close. She tells him not to 
bother about this tough customer, 
but to let him go and try someone 
else easier to sell. Some friends 
drop over to spend the evening. By 
the time Monday morning rolls 
around he thinks life on the road is 
a hardship—that his line is diffi- 
cult to sell—that only a superman 
could make good at his job. He has 
become soft. He accepts defeat be- 
fore he makes a call. 

Now consider the man spend- 
ing the week-end at Muscatine, 
Iowa, or Grand Island, Nebraska, 
or Meridian, Mississippi. The 
hotels are nothing to boast of ; the 
food is just like most other hotels 
—not bad and not good either. 
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There’s nothing to do in these 
towns for the stranger within 
their gates over the week-end. All 
day Sunday he champs at the bit. 
He goes to a dull talkie; he walks 


around the deserted streets and 
looks in the show windows ; he goes 
back to his room and reads up on 
his sales manuals. All day long he 
is thinking of sales points; all day 


long he is thinking of ways and 
means to sell a big order next week 
to make his dull week-end worth 
while. He is concentrating on busi- 


ness all day. (Continued on page 54) 





“All our top men are married” 


(Continued from page 20) 


every morning of the business week not to employ or 
allow the employment of a married man. That has 
been, however, in moments of impatience, for I am 
convinced the opposite policy is the correct one. 

For every salesman jin our organization who may 
have been disrupted by the wrong kind of a wife, I 
can point out a dozen who have been “made” as a 
result of having a fine wife, fine family and a fine 
home to work and fight for, or by having a wife who 
supplies perhaps some deficiency in initiative and 
aggressiveness in the man. 

In the top thirty-five men in our field organization 
I find listed no bachelor ; three divorced men who have 
not been. remarried, two of whom it must be admitted 
are better men since they have been divorced; three 
other men who have been divorced and have subse- 
quently remarried, and thereby materially improved 
the efficiency of their work. 

In that list I find no man who I feel has suffered 
by having a pleasant home. The three men whose 
duties require the most traveling and to which duties 
they most conscientiously devote themselves, have in 
each instance homes of which most men could be 
envious. Bad homes do more harm than good homes. 
There is one man who would be far higher in the list 
were it not for the fact that his wife is a dipso- 
maniac; another would rank higher were it not for 
the fact that his wife is a constant complainer— 
about him, the company, and everything in general ; 
another one would not be being discharged currently 
were it not for the fact that his wife manages to 
spend approximately 40 per cent more than he earns. 

There is a man who just fails to make this list 
who is a bachelor. When we hired him his former 
sales manager, given as a reference, told me he would 
be a world beater if he had something to work for. 
I am inclined to think that’s true. 

I am acquainted fairly intimately with the homes 
and families of the top twenty men in this list. With 
only one exception—divorce—these men enjoy com- 
fortable homes and the happiest of home lives. I can- 
not help but attribute that to some extent to the 
fact that these men are not only good salesmen and 
managers, but are substantial citizens, good business 
men and hard workers. 
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“Wives are the best incentive 


(Continued from page 20) 


new tie and a ticket to the baseball game and have 
enough left over for a little entertainment. 

The article “Is a Good Wife Bad for Salesmen?” 
is intensely interesting, and I would like to have you 
send me twelve reprints, as I assume that they will 
be available. 

There is no suggestion or criticism that I could 
offer, because the writer clears himself when he states 
that different types of business would consider a 
different type of salesman, and also, that the make- 
up of the salesman has much to do with the success, 
as well as the make-up of his wife, so one could not 
answer this with generalities. 

From our own organization, I am dropping a 
single man this year, because he didn’t have to work. 
There was not the incentive of being forced to work 
for his family, and he didn’t care if he started Mon- 
day at noon or if he turned in early that week. Of 
course, again, it was a different thing, in that this 
man has an excellent home. He’s what they call a 
“Mama’s boy,” and that sets him apart from the 
average run of those who are not married. Then 
again, there is another man in our organization who 
is without family, although he has been married, and 
he finds it convenient to sell almost any time. It 
doesn’t make any difference to him whether it’s day 
or night, and that’s an advantage in this particular 
case, so here are two kinds in one organization. 

I realize that many of our married men find it too 
convenient to come home from a great distance on 
Friday. Few of them do any work on Saturday at 
all, and we do not have serious objections, because it 
is becoming tradition that five days constitute a 
salesman’s week, although they themselves are losers 
by not having the commissions that they might earn 
on Saturday. That’s not all of it; if the distance is 
great they will travel all day Friday at a terrific 
speed to be home on Friday evening, thus saving 
hotel bills, and too, be able to be home. So that much 
of what this sales manager says about salesmen’s 
traveling habits is also correct. 

You will find women who will sympathize with their 
husbands and you'll find those who will urge them on 
to greater earning capacity and power. Again, I 
say, it all depends upon the man. 
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IX months ago a few manufacturers in one 

phase of an essential industry actually had 
more orders than they could fill. For several 
years these manufacturers had sold a certain 
product at mighty close figures. Suddenly, as 
orders ran ahead of production, they raised 
prices—a good stiff raise, too. 

Immediately after the price raise was an- 
nounced hundreds of their biggest buyers over 
the country began looking for a substitute 
material. And most of them found a substitute 
that is cheaper and, in some respects, better. 
They canceled their unfilled orders; turned 
to the competitive material. Today, only six 
short months later, the manufacturers who 
were oversold and perhaps a bit smug, now 
frantically hunt, beg, and work for orders— 
large ones or small ones. But it looks as if 
they may have lost this market entirely. 

Now, when it is too late, they realize they 





were too cocksure in announcing a drastic, 
arbitrary raise in price. It would have been 
better to take things more slowly 


and better 








“WE HAVE MORE ORDERS THAN WE CAN FILL” 


still to have explained the reasons behind the 
price increase. 


The first day it becomes possible for any 
business man to say, “We have more orders 
than we can fill,” may appear to be the begin- 
ning of paradise. But it is a day fraught with 
dangers. The boss slows down; the sales de- 
partment slows down; a self-satisfied, compla- 
cent attitude takes possession of men; letters 
lack that friendly, human touch. Up goes the 
company on a self-erected pedestal. Expenses 
skyrocket; waste is rampant. While officials 
are patting themselves on the back a thousand 
customers are saying, “Let them try to get 
my business hereafter.” 

If you have more orders than you can fill, 
take a day off and make certain that this 
temporary condition is not going to injure 
permanently your business future, and pay 
particular attention to making sure that the 
members of your staff are not growing smug 
and complacent in the eyes of your old and 
established customers.—E. W. 


















TYPISTS 


Cities Service Company 


S BUSINESS increases and of- 

fice work piles up almost every 
business finds a shortage of typists. 
Correspondence is delayed, impor- 
tant contracts, reports and other 
communications demand more and 
more stenographers, typists and 
transcribing machine operators. 

To bring in skilled, experienced 
workers means high starting salar- 
ies, high costs, and in spite of ex- 
perience elsewhere there is always 
a costly training period. We have 
been through this experience and 
it is possible that methods which 
we used to reorganize our work will 
be helpful to others. 

Prior to our reorganization of 
work our stenographic force was 
scattered throughout the entire 
organization. Difficulties arose 
whenever large volumes of steno- 
graphic and typing work reached 
any one department. Often one de- 
partment would be swamped with 
more correspondence than could 
be handled efficiently, while other 
sections would find work compara- 
tively slack. The delay which re- 
sulted from this decentralized sys- 
tem eventually caused customers 
to complain. After several of these 
complaints, we decided something 
had to be done to facilitate an- 
swering correspondence promptly. 
Our solution was the formation of 
a centralized stenographic and 
typing department in one section 
of the building, drafting typists 
and stenographers from various 
other departments to make up thjs 
force. After a short time we found 
that, due to increased efficiency, 
several employees who had resigned 
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50 Per Cent MORE WORK FROM 


































Letters were answered late, costs were high and turnover a 


headache until Cities Service Company centralized typing and 


stenographic work and inaugurated a bonus and incentive plan 


which brought better service, lower costs and turned out every 


department’s work on schedule time 


did not have to be replaced. Our 
next job was to systematize the 
operations of the department. 
Soon thereafter we had a well- 
organized centralized stenographic 
section actually saving money for 
the company. 






The stenographic department 
with proper methods of control 
gave better service than could ordi- 
narily be given by individual em- 
ployees in the various depart- 
ments. The wide variety of typing 
received by our stenographic de- 
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Tor: From the cyclometer attached to each typewriter the typist 
records the readings after each job, providing an exact record of her 
production. Below: General view of the central stenographic department 
of Cities Service Company 


partment tends to make its em- 
ployees expert in all phases of typ- 
ing work. No matter who may be 
absent in a centralized department, 
such absence does not in the least 
hamper the production of a certain 
job, as does the absence of an 
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only stenographer in a depart- 
ment. When departments send 
their typing and other work to our 
centralized department, advantage 
can be taken of those departments 
where work is light and utilize em- 
ployees on work from busy depart- 


ments. The training these girls re- 
ceive due to strict standard re- 
quirements is a great advantage 
from which the company in general 
benefits. When an employee is 
transferred to another department 
as a promotion, she already has a 
fundamental knowledge of com- 
pany policies and experience in 
many kinds of work on a variety 
of subjects covering the activities 
of the company. 

Typists are trained while doing 
actual work. It is not now neces- 
sary to employ expert typists at a 
high market price. Beginners are 
hired at low salaries and trained. 
In a short time we have developed 
expert typists adaptable to our 
own company’s work. We start 
new girls on simple, straight copy 
jobs, gradually adding more diffi- 
cult work until the typist is doing 
the most difficult kind of typewrit- 
ten work. During this entire period 
we insist that the quality of work 
be A-1 before the typist is taught 
more difficult matter. 

The chief of a stenographic de- 
partment is in a better position to 
know the exact value of any em- 
ployee’s work because of the ex- 
cellent opportunity to compare 
each one’s ability with that of the 
rest of the group. We believe he 
should be given full authority in 
the stenographic work of the com- 
pany, as thus only can the highest 
point of efficiency be reached. 

There must necessarily be some 
way in which to maintain high- 
quality work, at the same time 
keeping production at the peak. 
Each supervisor of the separate 
divisions has expert knowledge of 
what the standard quality and 
quantity of work consists. A work- 
ing manual was written and given 
to each employee. This assists in 
maintaining good discipline, which 
involves authority for giving 
orders, assigning work, and see- 
ing that rules and regulations are 
carried out. 

With no direct authority over 
the decentralized stenographic 
employees in a large company, the 
work necessarily becomes very un- 
evenly distributed. 
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Executives often regard the 
work of their particular depart- 
ments as more important than that 
of others. This attitude leads to 
discontent when employees com- 
pare positions, salaries, etc., and 
perhaps find that those doing the 
least amount of work get the larg- 
est pay checks. 

Our stenographic department 
uses one standard form of type- 
written letter, suitable to present 
business requirements. In a decen- 
tralized stenographic force, vari- 
ous forms of letters are written, 
according to the individual desires 
of the dictator. A large company 
is often judged by the quality of 
letters it sends out. Therefore, a 
satisfactory standard form for 





each kind of letter was necessary. 

When separate departments de- 
sire to have thcir own typists and 
stenographers, help is measured by 
maximum rather than minimum re- 
quirements. Heads of departments, 
believing that the larger force of 
workers will be needed from time 
to time, are inclined to keep em- 
ployees who have to be given just 
“something to do” so that they 
may appear busy or who are com- 
pletely idle much of the time. 

A centralized stenographic de- 
partment serves to correct such 
faults. Instead of surplus labor 
scattered among many depart- 
ments, it is gathered into the 
stenographic division, where only 
the required amount of expert help 





FOR BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 





— of the way in which 
manufacturers are endeavoring 
to take the general public into their 
confidence regarding methods of 
production and conditions of em- 
ployment was the “Open House” 
program recently held by the 
American Rolling Mill Company. 

Armco plants at both Middle- 
town, Ohio, and Ashland, Kentucky, 
were transformed into giant exhibit 
halls for three days. Attractively 
arranged displays dramatized the 
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history, ingredients, and produc- 
tion process of each of the great 
variety of Armco products. 

Families of employees, business 
and professional men, and all resi- 
dents of the communities in which 
the Armco mills operate were the 
Open House guests, while superin- 
tendents, foremen, and other em- 
ployee-representatives acted as 
hosts and guided the visitors 
through the flag and _ bunting- 
draped exhibit halls. 








is employed to turn out the work 
on an efficient and economical 
basis. With this centralized group, 
no department’s work causes an 
emergency. Spreading work out 
over a period of time, according to 
importance, tends to eliminate the 
waste time that would ordinarily 
appear in each department. 

We have found that savings can 
be efficiently achieved through the 
wholesale use of dictating ma- 
chines. These machines, in our ex- 
perience, have increased  steno- 
graphic output and cut production 
costs. The advantages gained 
through the use of these machines 
are: A saving in floor space, due 
to the smaller number of employees 
required to produce the corre- 
spondence; a resulting saving in 
rents and salaries ; less expense for 
furniture and typewriters. Dictat- 
ing machine operators, too, can be 
located in office space of which the 
rental is lower than that of stenog- 
raphers occupying the same expen- 
sive space as that used by the exe- 
cutives. All these things help to 
create surprising savings. 

Effective, efficient bonus systems 
were very easily applied to our 
typing and dictating machine 
work, and have had remarkable re- 
sults in increasing our production 
and lowering the cost of completed 
letters. 

Our first wage-incentive plans 
were confined to the stenographic 
division only. For many years this 
division was taxed with an un- 
usually large volume of corre- 
spondence. We tried various meth- 
ods to encourage operators to in- 
crease their production, pointing 
out to them that it was to their 
ultimate benefit to show a greater 
output. A competitive scheme was 
inaugurated, under which each 
operator was given weekly a copy 
of the production record for the 
entire group. This, however, did 
not have the desired result. The 
operators claimed that they were 
doing their best, and that our dic- 
tation was more difficult than av- 
erage. That was their answer ; they 
stuck to it. (Continued on page 48) 
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Spuce- 
Saving 
Office 

Layout 


ECENTLY the Philadelphia 

offices of the Royal Liverpool 
Groups were moved from Fifth 
and Walnut Streets to Fifth and 
Chestnut Streets, directly across 
from Independence Hall. 

The company wanted its new 
offices furnished to conform to the 
early-American atmosphere of this 
historic vicinity, yet it insisted on 
furniture that provided 100 per 
cent office efficiency as well. And 
the company further insisted not 
only that the layout of the office 
be attractive, but that every inch 
of space be used to its full value. 

The personnel requirements 
called for space for thirty-seven 
executive units. Considerable space 
was saved by the elimination of 
partitions. This was made possible 
by soundproofing the ceiling. 

Each of the thirty-seven units 
is made up of a flat-top desk, a 
secretarial desk, revolving and arm 
chairs and a posture chair for the 
typist. Each executive’s desk is 
equipped with a sight-light lamp, a 
desk pad, and ink set, and an ash 
tray finished to match the lamp. 

The offices are so laid out as to 
take full advantage of the natural 
light which streams through the 
offices’ many windows. This amount 
of light is supplemented by the 
newest in lighting equipment. 

The Flexwood paneling, run- 
ning along the walls and pillars at 
chair-rail height, adds considerable 
warmth and attractiveness to these 
modern business quarters. 
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(Photos Courtesy Flint and Horner) 
Eacu of the thirty-seven executive units in these new Phila- 
delphia offices of the Royal Liverpool Groups consists of a flat- 
top desk, a secretarial desk, revolving and arm chairs, and a 
posture chair. Soundproofing the ceiling made it possible to 
remove all partitions, which, in turn, solved the lighting problem 






TuEsE packaged products have figured in recent contests, premiwms, or 
“deals,” most of which are evident in the packages themselves 


BIG SALES th a Hurry 


Experience of Quaker Oats Company, General Foods, Stanco, Inc., 


McKesson and Robbins, General Mills, Seminole Paper Company, 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet and many others prove that contests, deals 


and premiums are quick action sales-makers when correctly planned 


LMOST as never before in 

merchandising history, 1936 
proved the sales value of contests, 
deals and premiums. Although the 
results obtained from these sales- 
making devices in 1936 were al- 
most beyond comprehension, all in- 
dications are that the public will 
be dynamited into much heavier 
buying in 1937 by the same meth- 
ods. Through the use of contests, 
deals and premiums we may reach 
a sales record in 1937 that will be 
the “high” for years to come. 

Although doubtless every busi- 
ness man is familiar with consumer 
contests as sales stimulators, sup- 
pose we have a look at this method 
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of making sales. A part of the 
power behind the contest is, of 
course, the never-failing virtue in 
the offer of rewards such as: vaca- 
tions, prizes, cash, even the prod- 
uct itself. All experienced mer- 
chandisers are agreed that these 
rewards must be sensationally gen- 
erous—one, two, or five thousand 
dollars “in cash’; a swanky 8- 
cylindered automobile; a trip to 
Utopia, Mandalay or Madagas- 
car “with all expenses paid,” etc. 
The elements of imagination, 
romance and the spectacular add 
to the appeal. 

Another convincing influence be- 
hind the contest is the strong de- 


General Manager, Autopoint Co., Chicago 


sire, inherent in most members of 
the human family, to win in com- 
petition with their fellow men. The 
mere opportunity of winning, in it- 
self, acts as a powerful inducement 
to enroll contestants. 

This is one of the reasons why 
the experienced contest planner 
does not neglect to state that “the 
names of the winners will be pub- 
lished,” etc. The opportunity to 
see one’s name listed as a winner 
is one that is hard to pass up. 

And so it is that, in devising the 
plan of the contest, the experienced 
director seldom fails to make a 
strong appeal to the sporting in- 
stinct of the American public. He 
endeavors to make the contest 
highly interesting in itself—and 
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Rear views of three breakfast food boxes show pictures and stories designed 
to influence the youngsters. The others offer additional incentive to purchasers 


does not depend alone on the value 
of the prizes offered. 

The selling magic behind the 
combination offer, or “deal,” is, of 
course, the opportunity for the 
buyer to obtain several items at 
less cost than when they are sold 
separately. 

If such an offer is to be a sell- 
ing success it must be a genuine 
bargain. If the offer is not a bar- 
gain it will not be accepted. The 
most clever ballyhoo, written for 
the purpose of distracting the at- 
tention of the prospective buyer 
while an attempt is made to put 
over the sale at near the regular 
and well-known price of the indi- 
vidual items, can result in nothing 
but failure. Price reductions 
should be considered as a part of 
advertising and sales promotional 
appropriation. 

The combination must be logi- 
cally merchandised. Otherwise the 
prospective buyer will be quick to 
get the impression that the items 
are slow-movers, possibly lacking 
in quality. This is why quality 
items, well known to the public 
through national advertising, al- 
most always make the most suc- 
cessful selling combinations. 
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There is an appeal in the combi- 
nation itself, and entirely inde- 
pendent of the appeal of the items 
individually. The same items, at 
the same reduced price but offered 
separately, will seldom sell as well. 

As to premiums, there is no deep 
mystery as to why the offer of an 
obviously useful and _ valuable 
premium—“absolutely free”—with 
an acceptable quality product, will 
immediately increase the sale of 
that product. 

No matter how vehemently we 
deny it—the hard fact remains 
that such increased sales will re- 
sult because of the universal de- 
sire “to get something for noth- 
ing.” Thus the combination offer 
and the premium offer have much 
in common. In reality they are 
both one and the same thing. With 
the combination offer are obtained 
several items at a cost less than 
the total of the items sold sepa- 
rately. By purchasing the items in 
combination, the consumer gets an 
extra “something for nothing.” 
When a premium is given, the pur- 
chaser pays the regular full price 
for the product and is given the 
premium. Thus, here too, the 
buyer gets an extra “something for 


nothing,” with the transaction. 

As with the combination offer, 
the merchandiser must consider 
this extra cost of the premium as 
a part of his advertising and sales 
promotional appropriation. 

However, while the merchandiser 
has given the buyer something 
free, this is not because the mer- 
chandiser desires to be a kindly 
philanthropist. He hopes to there- 
by win the buyer as a regular cus- 
tomer. This is good, efficient and 
absolutely ethical effort. And cer- 
tainly there is no curse on the 
words, “give” and “free.” Espe- 
cially when the merchandiser really 
gives something of value and, to 
all practical purposes, free. When 
not abused, these words have sell- 
ing power. Take either from the 
offer and, ten to one, you will have 
given its pulling power a load that 
it cannot move. 

While premiums of the better 
type are used mainly by the large 
national advertisers there is no 
reason why they cannot success- 
fully be employed even by small 
firms selling in a limited territory. 
This because they can be used at 
the “point of sale” for quick sales 


action. (Continued on page 50) 








WHERE Customers 
ARE BORK 





There is a real sales promotion job in the reception room and on 


the switchboard where more customers and prospects are contacted 


than at any other point in business. A skilled operator tells some 


of the methods she has developed for smoothing the way to sales 


or representatives of one of the 
major automobile companies de- 
cided to visit four Chicago adver- 
tising agencies. Object: To find a 
new agency for their much sought- 
after account. 

In three agencies telephone oper- 
ator and receptionist gave them an 
icy greeting and put them through 
a mild form of the third degree be- 
fore they were treated as anything 
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but pests. One after another these 
three agencies were checked off the 
list, in every case partly because 
of the sour notes encountered in 
the reception rooms. 

At the fourth agency there was 
a skillful, well-trained, tactful re- 
ceptionist who scented big business 
the minute the automobile men 
walked in. Before they realized it 
she had their names, had them in- 








BY RUTH ROEMER 


Receptionist, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Chicago 


side, comfortably seated in a con- 
ference room. Frantic calls brought 
several agency executives on the 
run. Meanwhile she telephoned the 
agency owner’s home, his club, and 
his garage in an effort to intercept 
him and urge him to hurry. A mes- 
senger caught him turning into the 
garage and brought him posthaste 
to the office. This agency, and it is 
one of the biggest in the world, 
landed the account. 

Every telephone operator and 
receptionist may not have occasion 
to handle such important contacts, 
but every day, every hour, and 
almost every minute she has some 
sort of opportunity to make her 
job of inestimable value to her em- 
ployer by handling her point of 
contact with the business world 
adroitly. 

Let us analyze this point of con- 
tact from the beginning. 

A prescribed telephone saluta- 
tion, “At your service,” or, “May I 
help you?” often is tossed over the 
wire in a mechanical, hurried tone 
which belies the courtesy implied in 
the words themselves. Left to the 
discretion of an operator, a sin- 
cere, “Good morning, Smith and 
Smith,” if she has time to say so, or 
the simple, unhurried, “Smith and 
Smith,” if she is busy, rings a truer 
note of the gracious “at your serv- 
ice” quality. Somehow, obviously 
sugar-coated bait is not as palat- 
able as a more illusive but genuine 
quality of greeting. 

It is much more flattering to 
have a call answered with a genial 
“Good morning, Smith and Smith.” 
You ask for Mr. Reeves and the 
operator, recognizing your voice, 
inquires of your health, Mr. Jones, 
while she connects you with the 
proper party. This same operator 
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asked you just once, “Who is call- 
ing, please?” and thereafter con- 
nected you without further ques- 
tioning. You remember this with a 
sense of gratitude, for though too 
often necessary, this query is the 
most chilling question asked in busi- 
ness conversation. 

If Mr. Reeves’ line is busy, you 
are not forced to wait indefinitely. 
“Mr. Reeves is talking long-dis- 
tance and will be busy for some 
time; may I call you back?” is her 
time-saving method of clearing her 
board and preserving your disposi- 
tion. You are appreciative of this 
latter because you know that it has 
proven difficult to do business sat- 
isfactorily after having your tem- 
per frayed by an inconsiderate 
operator who left you hanging onto 
your end of the line for a seemingly 
limitless time, unaware of whether 
or not you were still connected, and 
unable to find out. In dealing with 
this particular firm, you are sure 
that when Mr. Reeves is available, 
the call will be returned. You go 
about the other matters on your 
desk trusting the operator to bring 
this matter to your attention again 
as soon as possible. 

Such procedure of a call from 
start to finish could not help but 
be satisfactory. Let us see what less 
efficient handling might do to a 
similar call. You might dial, hear 
the ringing stop indicating that an 
operator has plugged in, and get 
no answer. You wait about thirty 
seconds and then re-dial. You wait 
twenty-five seconds and an oper- 
ator snaps, “Smith and Smith at 
your service.” It comes so fast that 
you hesitate, and the operator 
starts to flash her plug in and out 
and tests with a sharp, “Hello, 
hello!” You struggle and manage a 
“Mr. Reeves, please.” With key 
still open the operator connects 
you. This open-key connection re- 
sults in an annoying cracking in 
the ear. Mr. Reeves may answer 
with a curt, didn’t-wish-to-be-inter- 
rupted, “Yes?” 

Can you imagine yourself anx- 
ious to place an order with an or- 
ganization so unwilling to be dis- 
turbed by your call? Mr. Reeves’ 
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Tue difference between a careless, indifferent switchboard operator 


and one who is pleasant, courteous and considerate may mean the differ- 
ence between landing an important contract and losing it. The switch- 


board is one place where periodic check-ups prove very worth while 


line having been busy, you may 
have waited indefinitely without 
any apology or assurance that the 
operator remembered you were 
waiting, and have hung up in dis- 
gust. Neglecting to return your 
call had she taken the message may 
have proven as disastrous. 
However, an operator alone can- 
not be responsible for the satisfac- 


tory completion of a call. Careless- 


ness and neglect in the handling of 
calls after her connection is com- 
pleted, may upset an originally 
well-handled contact. These follow- 
ing suggestions define and correct 
some of the ailments of business 
communication beyond the juris- 
diction of the operator. 

To expedite a successful con- 
clusion to all telephone communica- 
tions one should: 
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1. Answer telephone: 

a. “Brown speaking,” or 

b. “Brown speaking, alloy sales 
department.” (Identification is im- 
portant and saves time if given at 
once. ) 
2. Flash operator slowly and even- 
ly. (A fast flash cannot be seen or 
heard. Flashing too slowly may be 
mistaken for a disconnect, and a 
flash and a long pause may pass 
unnoticed. ) 
3. Transfer calls to or from speak- 
ing phone: 

a. “This call to Mr. Avery,” or 

b. “Tranfer call from Avery’s 
phone to me.” (“Transfer my call,” 
may be misunderstood and cause 
unnecessary explanations. ) 
4. Inform operator on own tele- 
phone when she rings phone of 
someone in the office who is out. 
5. When answering telephone for 
someone who is out: 

a. Have operator arrange to 
call him back, or 

b. Take his number. 
6. When making long distance 
calls: 

a. “Stay put” for at least ten 
minutes after placing call. 

b. Let operator know if neces- 
sity causes going to another part 





of building while call is pending. 
7. Inform operator when leaving 
building, probable hour of return, 
and any important calls expected. 
8. Arrange to have some represen- 
tative of the company in the office 
during all business hours. 

9. Acknowledge all messages and 
telephone numbers left while out of 
office, promptly. 

The quality too often lacking in 
telephone operators is an analyti- 
cal alertness. Part of the success of 
any salesman is due to his ability 
to apprehend a potential custom- 
er’s personal likes and dislikes. It 
may be baseball games, or it may 
be interviewing salesmen on Mon- 
day. It might also be waiting if a 
line is busy. It is up to an operator 
when she senses this to suggest im- 
mediately, “He’s busy now; may I 
call you back as soon as he is free?” 

If a call comes in for an execu- 
tive and its acceptance is question- 
able, to allay the possibility of hav- 
ing to present an obvious lie as 
excuse, an alert operator suggests, 
“Mr. Reeves is out of his office just 
now ; may I call you?” This answer 
is acceptable and not as evasive as 
“Just a moment, I’ll find out.” 

If she asks Mr. Reeves and he de- 





clines the call, and another person 
is inquired for, it is obviously neces- 
sary to inform this second person 
of Mr. Reeves’ original rejection of 
the call. 

Peculiar to the nature of the 
business will be those situations de- 
manding a type of discreet han- 
dling. If a board handles calls for 
all departments, the operator must 
demonstrate the utmost in loyalty. 
Confidential information concern- 
ing the financial structure of the 
business policies with regard to 
employees or competitors, any con- 
templated move identified with the 
business ; knowledge of such things 
must be honored with complete 
secrecy for a “leak” of company in- 
formation often proves ruinous. 

A switchboard operator must 
combine a pleasant voice, an intelli- 
gent, interpretive sense, and deft 
manipulation of personalities as 
well as cords and plugs, to com- 
plete her dual role of switchboard 
operator and receptionist. To those 
whom she greets in the office in be- 
half of her organization, she should 
exemplify the hospitality of a host- 
ess who welcomes customers as old 
friends, transients as being in the 
wrong place. (Continued on page 57) 





PRICE-FIXING 
LAWS BOOM 
ADVERTISING 





NE of the immediate results of 
the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, upholding 
California’s price maintenance 
laws, is increased appropriations 
for advertising by manufacturers 
of branded merchandise, the resale 
price of which may now be main- 
tained in the fifteen states which 
have such laws. 

These fifteen states are Cali- 
fornia, which was first to pass this 
type of legislation, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Oregon, Washington, 
New Jersey, Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Arizona, Louisiana, 
Ohio, Rhode Island and Virginia. 
Before a number of other state 
legislatures, which are meeting this 
month and later in 1937, are bills 
to enact similar fair trade laws. 
It is almost a certainty that some 





of the states will enact fair trade 
legislation in 1937. As will be 
noted from the list some of the 
most important states, from a 


marketing standpoint, already 
have fair trade legislation. 

Even though retailers have been 
extremely active in promoting fair 
trade legislation, few if any of them 
are going to “go to bat” to sell 
price-maintained merchandise if the 
public shows resistance to it and 
seems to prefer less well-known 
items on which prices have been 
cut. Private brands may experi- 
ence a boom if manufacturers of 
competitive merchandise insist on 
price maintenance. 

Without extensive advertising 
to create consumer acceptance for 
price-maintained items, there may 
be a sharp (Continued on page 56) 
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Beginning o Series of Candid Camera 
Reports of Modern Offices in Action 


HEN an office is about to be 
photographed the office 
manager usually warns 
everyone that, on a cer- 
tain day, photographers 
will be on hand to make 
pictures. On that day the 
crotchety timekeeper who 
has worn a frayed, grey 
coat for years comes to 
work in a blue serge suit 
he hasn’t worn since the 
last funeral he attended. 

: Other men wear Sunday 
I.A.HERRMANN, officemana- suits, and nearly every 
ger, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. . ce 9 

girl “just happens” to 
have on a party frock, 
or a dinner dress. Everyone seems ill at ease. 

Early on the fatal morning there is great scurry- 
ing. Piles of papers are suddenly frisked into bottom 
drawers; desk tops are swept clear of accumulated 
papers, rows of desks and chairs are geometrically 
arranged, faded calendars come down from walls; 
that collection of umbrellas, rubbers and old rain- 
coats disappears from a prominent corner. Even the 
seriously bespectacled young man who edits the house 
organ decides to part with the piles of trade papers 
and old copies which have long littered the extra 
chair, his desk, and the top of the filing cabinet in 
his office. 

Then comes the photographer; he bids everyone 
look at the camera, smile pleasantly. The result is a 
bored, pop-eyed group of people, who are having 
their pictures taken and want the agony done with 
at the earliest possible moment. 
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All these painful processes were dispensed with 
whilst the accompanying pictures of Servel, Inc., in 
action, were made. There was no advance notification 
of the staff. Even the office manager, I. A. Herrmann, 
through whose courtesy and cooperation this section 
of AMERICAN Business was completed, did not know 
when the pictures were to be made until a day in 
advance of the photographer’s arrival. 

No one else knew. What actually happened was 
that the Dartnell candid cameraman, very impolitely 
walked up behind most of the major workers in the 
Servel offices, poked his camera over their shoulders 
and shot the pictures before anyone knew exactly 
what was going on. With scarcely so much as an 


MISSING no chance for advertising, Servel always displays a late 
model refrigerator in the reception room 












“if you please,” or “by your leave,” the pictures were 
made. With a fast lens, a small camera, and no vast 
extra candlepower of lights, the cameraman went 
about the Servel offices, seeking ideas to report 
pictorially. 

There is no retouching on any of the pictures; 
no special preparations were made; there was no win- 
dow dressing or tidying up. Thus, we present, on the 
pages which follow, an intimate close-up view of a 
well-managed, thoroughly modern business office with 
the employees going about their business, rather than 
posing stiffly under dazzling lights, for a huge and 





awe-inspiring camera too slow to catch action. 

To the management of Servel, Inc., and to I. A. 
Herrmann, the company’s office manager, we are 
happy to say, “Thank you ever so much,” for thus 
permitting this rather impolite invasion of a camera- 
man who left almost no secrets unpictured when he 
had finished his job. 

To the reader we suggest a careful study of each 
picture and every caption, for on the pages which 
follow is many an idea, method or plan which, taken 
all together, must have cost several good-sized for- 
tunes in wages, experiments and time to perfect. 





Handling the Mail: In and Out 





OPENING THE MAIL: Quickly opened with an electric machine, 
the mail is sorted in two groups—one for the office—one for the factory 
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SORTING OFFICE MAIL: One girl sorts while the other checks the 


empty envelopes against a light to be sure nothing is overlooked 





SORTING FACTORY MAIL: Without delaying dispatch of office 


mail, which goes upstairs via mail elevator, a girl sorts factory mail 


METERING OUTGOING MAIL: This postage machine for 3-cent 


stamps and one for stamps of varied denominations speed mail 
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SORTING PAPERS FOR FILING: Preparatory to filing, one girl SECTION OF CENTRAL FILES: Only about half of the central 





sorts all papers alphabetically so that there is no lost motion or wasted files are visible in this picture. No papers are removed from this file 

steps in the final filing operation without a receipt and a follow-up form being made 

aes 
H TRANSFER FILES: When no longer current in the central files 
Sthool for Office Procedure shown at the top of this page, papers are removed to these steel trans- 
. fer cases in the basement. Long rows and several sections of these 
During 1935, Servel, Inc., conducted a very suc- seven-high transfer drawers are fitted into steel shelving. Card files, 
. ; & 
cessful course of office procedure. The class met once letter size drawers and legal size drawers are used 


a week, in the evening, for a period of sixteen weeks. 

Text material with frequent examinations went to 
each student. This material, compiled by I. A. Herr- 
mann, Servel office manager, constituted a complete 
description of all systems and procedures, with or- 
ganization and procedure charts. Out of a total of 
approximately three hundred office employees, 120 
employees completed this course. The text material 
was later made into an office manual of 280 pages, 
covering 140 subjects. Tests were given and graded. 





School for Filing and Indexing 


Following last year’s success with a school on 
office procedures, Servel, Inc., is conducting during 
1936-37 a school for filing and indexing. The purpose 
is to standardize all such work throughout every 
department of the entire organization. Miniature 
filing equipment, with letters reduced to approxi- 
mately post-card size, is used as practice equipment 
in the filing and indexing classes. 
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Insuring Against Breakdowns 


Some of the more complicated machines, especially 
those in heavy use, need the expert care of service 
men from the manufacturers. To insure regular com- 
pliance with the terms of the contracts, Servel, Inc., 
; started a tickler file which indicated contract dates 
for visits of all maintenance men. 

This record automatically flags any failure of a 
maintenance man to make his scheduled inspection 
calls. Now each maintenance man must obtain the 
signature of the operator of each machine he services. 
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Figure Work 
Made Easy 


Payroll and payroll distribution, sales distribu- 
tion, cost of sales, finished-product inventory, ac- 
counts-payable distribution, maintenance and supply 
requisitions, expense ledgers, and factory-department 
budgets are some of the figuring headaches which 
Servel avoids by the use of machines. 

With employees working by the month, by the 
hour, and on piecework at varying rates, the pay- 
roll job for 4,500 workers alone is colossal. 









KEY PUNCH MACHINE: Several of these machines handle 
235,000 punched cards per month 


PRINTING ACCOUNTING: This accounting machine calculates 
and prints records from thousands of punch cards 
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ONE SECTION OF TABULATING DEPARTMENT: Only a 
small corner of the Servel tabulating machine department is shown 
in the picture above 





SORTING: Thousands upon thousands of cards are automatically 
sorted through this machine each month 
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TABULATING CARD FILE: Using shelving and trays, tabulating 
machine cards are filed in the rack shown above 
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PAYROLL PROCEDURE 








PAYROLL PROCEDURE: Factory payroll 
sheets, including the employee's name, clock 
number and rate, are addressographed on the 
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machine above 


at one operation 


greatest of case 





LEFT: This operator 
amounts from the factory payroll sheets 
writing the check and check register sheet 


copies names and 


RIGHT: After the checks are written and the 
register made they fly through this electric 
check-signer at great speed and with the 








LOCK card dates are multigraphed. Employee 

names and numbers are addressographed on both 
sides of cards, and factory payroll, time and picce 
work sheets are also addressographed. 

In the tabulating department all payroll papers 
are sorted by departments, enabling key-punch 
operators to complete records of one entire depart- 
ment before starting another. When cards are 
punched with the day, month, department account 
number, work-order number, rate, employee number 
and hours worked, they are then run through a 
verifying machine, then through the multiplying 
punch where hours worked are multiplicd by rate 
and the result automatically punched on each card 
as the machine accumulates department totals. 
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Accumulated totals are posted on a “daily depart 
ment earnings” form, then entered on a timekeeping 
control form, set up for each department. At the 
end of pay periods the timekeeping control sheets 
are added to obtain total earnings. After all cards 
for the pay period are filed, they are sorted by em- 
ployee number on the sorting machine. After sorting, 
the cards are run on the printer-accounting machine 
to obtain employee carnings, and totals for each 
department. Payroll sheets are then made up, sent 
to the cashier’s department for necessary deductions. 
Checks are written from payroll sheets on a machine 
which writes checks and makes a payroll check-regis- 
ster sheet with one operation. Checks are signed by 
a check-signing machine. 
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COMMUNICATION 








UPPER LEFT: One of the several operators in the central steno- 
graphic department using a transcriber and electric typewriter. The 
electric machines have increased production perceptibly 


UPPER RIGHT: Where speed is needed, Servel is equipped with 
teletype for telegraphic communications with all branches, customers 
and supply sources 





LEFT: A line index at the operator's right hand speeds calling of all C 


frequently called numbers, both local and long distance 


LOWER LEFT: One of the multigraph machines in the printing — 
department for bulletins, instructions and other communications and 
especially for imprinting dealer names on all Servel advertising material 


LOWER RIGHT: Gelatine process duplicating machines save many 
thousands of dollars in getting out reports, instructions, work sheets, 
factory orders, etc.. where a comparatively small number of copies 
are needed offic 
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LAYING OUT THE FORM: All office forms 
are designed and drawn in the office man- 
ager’s office to reduce costs 





MAKING THE PLATE: On this camera all 
forms for later reproduction are copied, the 
negatives transferred to printing plates 








TYPEWRITING FOR REPRODUCTION: 
Note the large ribbon spools on this machine, 
which uses carbon ribbons for clear copy 


OFFICE PRINTING: 
made in the picture at the left, this machine 
prints millions of forms, advertising, etc. 





From the plates 





SECTION OF PRINT SHOP: One corner 
of the Servel print shop which saves the 
company thousands of dollars in quick re- 
production of advertising and sales promo- 
tion material, office forms, stationery, etc. 


CUTTING STATIONERY COSTS 





FFICE supplies, such as order forms, remittance 

advices, statistical reports, and the thousand and 
one forms needed to smooth the operations of a busy 
office are designed, drawn, laid out in Servel’s own 
offices. 

From the time of the original design, to the mak- 
ing of the drawing, typing in the necessary copy or 
figures, down to the final padding, punching or gath- 
ering, Servel has the equipment to complete the job. 

Forms are drawn twice the original size, so that 
reduction will minimize defects, and to make drawing 
and typing easier. Ruled forms are carefully drawn; 
headings are set in type or typed, and pasted in. 
Then the form is photographed, the negative trans- 
ferred to a metal plate, from which the forms are 
printed by the offset process. 

The first three months this equipment was in use 
it turned out 107 jobs, with a total saving of 
$886.77. With this equipment and other duplicating 
machines, both the type and stencil variety, a paper 
cutter, paper drill, and paper padder, Servel esti- 
mates that it saves 46 per cent on all work turned 
out in its own print shop. 
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More than the dollar savings is the saving in time; 
emergency jobs are turned out, at times, in less than 
two hours. Approximately 15,000,000 impressions a 
year are made on these machines. 

It was estimated that all the offset printing equip- 
ment paid for itself in ten months’ time. Form letters, 
and imprinting of dealer advertising is done by 
Servel to the tune of 2,500,000 pieces a year, another 
big saving when compared with outside costs. 

The typewriter shown at the top center of this 
page is equipped with extra size ribbon spools, to 
accommodate the use of carbon ribbon which gives a 
clean-cut impression suitable for reproduction pur- 
poses on offset printing machines. 


§500 for a Good Suggestion 


Scattered throughout the plant and offices are sug- 
gestion boxes and signs calling attention to the op- 
portunity for every worker to earn extra money by 
turning in practicable suggestions for improved office 
and plant methods. As high as $500 has been paid 


for a single suggestion. 
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VWVAVAEU NEES: 


REGISTERING ORDERS: ,From the mailing department to these 


visible indexes come all orders to be registered and numbered 





WRITING AND BILLING THE ORDER: On multiple part unit- 


blocked forms, orders, labels, invoices and bills-of-lading are made 





RECORDING SERIAL NUMBERS: Replacing a huge card file, 


this nine-drawer visible index is used to record all serial numbers 
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POSTING ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: Operators in this depart- 
ment post as many as 800 accounts receivable ledger sheets daily 





ORDER HANDLING IDEAS 


| ol ELECTRIC typewriters, using 13- and 14- 
part unit-blocked forms, with pre-inserted, one- 
time carbon, spot carbon and strip carbon, Servel’s 
order and billing department handles a tremendous 
volume of billing and order writing. 

The Servel invoice form includes a customer’s in- 
voice in triplicate (duplicate and triplicate copies 
are on onionskin paper), accounts receivable copy, 
statistical department copy, shipping order, pack- 
ing slip—-the top of which is a shipping label, serv- 
ice department copy and file copy. This set is for 
open account or c.o.d. express or parcel post. 
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Another set of invoice forms is a 13-part set which 
includes, in addition to customer’s invoice in tripli- 
cate, regional sales manager’s copy, accounts receiv- 
able copy, statistical department copy, a shipping 
order, bill of lading in triplicate, a packing slip— 
top of which is a label, a file copy, a duplicate of the 
order for the regional sales manager, and a field 
sales copy. 

In addition to necessary one-time carbon inserts, 
the bill-of-lading forms are backed up with spot 
carbon to facilitate filling in final information such 
as weights of individual packages, rates, etc. Lower 
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left-hand corners of all sheets are trimmed off to register number, invoice date, voucher number, dis- 
speed separation of carbon sheets. count, terms and amount. Distribution of all entries 


} is made into their proper columns on the register 
Saving Carbon Costs sheet and each ater i isinatiadl proved. At the 
One-time carbon sheets, removed from the order- completion of this operation the total of invoices 
invoice sets, are retained for use in writing credit entered must agree with the totals previously deter- 
i memoranda which are made up in unit-blocked, 6-part mined when the invoices were originally registered. 
sets. After one use in order and invoice writing the Checks are written on an accounting machine, per- 
so-called one-time carbon is considered adequate for forming the dual operation of writing checks and 
another use in writing the credit memos. In addition preparing the “cash disbursement journal” at the 
to the customer’s copy in triplicate there are the same time. With a carbon, an exact copy of the 
following copies in the Servel credit memo sets: Ac- check, including discount taken, date, check number, 
counts receivable copy, statistical copy and file copy. payee name and amount, is recorded on the disburse- 

These are made out by the same operators who write ment sheet. 


the order-invoice-shipping forms. 


Sales Analysis 
Recording Serial Numbers In every Servel order and invoice set there is a . 


“statistical department” copy which is forwarded to 
an operator of an accounting machine who analyzes 
orders and prepares sales statistics from invoices, 
credit memoranda and accounts receivable copies. A 
division prefix enables her to sort the copies accord- 


deen on the duck near the cobinct is for robber ing to divisions. Invoices or credits of each division 
stamps carrying the name of dealers whose purchases are coded by product as they are recorded on the 


t- 
y 
are most frequent, thus saving constant writing in accounting machine. Totals accumulated show the 





Once a large battery of filing cabinets was needed 
to hold the serial number records on Servel products. 
Since transferring the serial numbers to visible index 
cards, fifty numbers to one card, a 9-drawer visible 
index cabinet is adequate. The rubber-stamp rack 


of their names on the serial number record. dollar value of each of the following products: Air- 
cooled Electrolux units, Electrolux refrigerators, 
. Electrolux service parts, commercial units, commer- 
Accounts Payable Routine cial service parts, por evcininen minor dueitinatioan. 

Invoices, after the accounting department sorts, From these figures various other sales analyses 
extends, checks for discounts, and registers them, go are run off, and the totals are used to prove postings 
to an accounting-machine operator who records them in accounts-receivable ledgers. A daily sales analysis 
on the invoice register and prepares the remittance for the credit manager and the budget-department 
advice. This is accomplished by collating the dupli- manager, and a sales analysis by branches are also 
cate remittance advice over the invoice register sheet. made, as well as other breakdowns for use of other 
This entry records the vendor’s name, date of entry, departments. 





ACCOUNTS PAYABLE: Invoices are recorded, invoice register and SALES ANALYSIS: From the statistical department copies of orders 
remittance advices are made at one operation. Checks and cash daily sales analyses are made up which prove the accounts receiv- 
disbursement journal are also made on this electric machine able ledgers and become a part of the daily status report 
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ABOVE: With card filing boxes and minia- 
ture letters, Servel teaches employees in all 
departments standardized filing and indexing 
methods at night school classes 





ABOVE: Files made from shelving and bank 
deposit slip boxes are used to file clock cards 
by department and employee number 4 







BELOW: Both men in the long picture 
below use the service and repair record cards; 
hence the cards are filed in a tray on a track 
to slide from one to the other desk easily 





RIGHT: A full-time repair man keeps Servel 
office machines in constant repair and good 
running order. His well equipped room is in 
the main office building 
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ABOVE: In the advertising and sales promo- 
tion shipping room a postage scale and a I 
postage machine speed shipments 































3 l 
BELOW: Files in the personnel department 
record every worker and his experience, so BELOW: For quick finding of any worker V 
that quick selection of any worker, by age this one line alphabetical index of all workers t 
occupation or experience, is easy is maintained in the personnel department 
c 
is 
a 
q 
b 
p 
t : 
ABOVE: In the office manager’s office a visi- P 
ble index inventory of all supply and station- is 
ery items is maintained as a perpetual record ; 
for quick reference at all times n 
Pp 
tl 
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When You 
Announce 
Higher 
Prices 


ITH business on the rebound, 

letters announcing price ad- 
vances are becoming so numerous 
that they cause little commotion in 
the buyer’s mind. As the old adage 
goes, anything which goes up must 
eventually come down, and con- 
versely, when prices have been drag- 
ging bottom so long, they can be 
expected to take to the air again 
now that the world is practically 
over its headache. 

All of this is so obvious, that I 
wonder at the “guilty” tone with 
which so many of these price-chang- 
ing letters are being written. “For 
months, against a steadily rising 
market,” begins one of them, “we 
have stoutly battled to maintain 
our present low levels, but we are 
now reluctant to advise that on 
the first of January, a higher sched- 
ule will be necessary.” 

The mental attitude of the man 
who dictated that letter was, to say 
the least, quite cowardly. His fear 
complex looms larger than the 
proverbial sore thumb. Having had 
a taste of better business, he is 
quite obviously trembling in his 
boots, afraid that his advance in 
prices will result in another famine. 

But why should any manufac- 
turer be “reluctant” to increase 
prices, provided that the new level 
is needed to yield a fair profit? The 
man who makes or distributes any 
product needed, or even wanted, by 
the human race is rendering an 
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honest service. It is taken for 
granted that his selling price will 
vary according to the cost of raw 
ingredients, wage levels, and those 
other factors which are beyond his 
control. The world expects no man 
to conduct a business without prof- 
it. So why should he apologize, or 
weep upon the buyer’s shoulder 
when economic conditions make an 
advance necessary ! 

In fact, when these letters are too 
apologetic the reaction of the 
reader is quite likely to be just the 
opposite of that desired. He says, 
subconsciously at “Why 
does this man go to such pains to 
tell me he is sorry? There must be a 


least, 


nigger in the woodpile, or he 
wouldn’t be so worried. Probably 
he is taking advantage of a rising 
market to get an extra pound of 
flesh. He is chiseling and wants to 
pull the wool over my eyes.” And 
that’s the logical reaction that 
overripe apologies almost always 
produce. 

On the other hand, it is just as 
disturbing to see how other writers 
swing far to the other direction 
with announcements of price 
changes which are too blunt and 
tactless. Some of them even seem to 
be gloating over the fact that at 
last they can put the bee on their 
buyers. Here, for example, is a 


BeEtrer business inevitably brings higher prices, but what 
will be your customers’ reaction when you break the news to 
them? In this article Mr. Frailey offers some helpful sug- 
gestions about writing the right kind of letter 


wTP } 
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Ir any definite rules may be formulated for letters which 
announce price increases, here they are: 


1. Don’t apologize, 
2. Don’t gloat, either, 
3. Explain why, and 


4. Paint the price advance as part of returning prosperity 





letter of that type: “We are 
pleased to send you attached, a re- 
vised list of our f.o.b. prices. It 
must be understood, however, that 
these quotations are subject to 
change without notice, as we re- 
serve the right to accept only those 
offers which are compatible with 
the rapidly advancing markets. We 
might add that our factory is now 
operating twenty-four hours a day, 
and orders on hand are sufficient to 
keep us going along on that sched- 
ule indefinitely.” 

Take time to pick that letter 


+4 


apart, and you find several reasons 
why it irritates. The writer naively 
starts with “We are pleased” to 
send the higher quotations. Then 
with a chip on his shoulder, he 
“reserves the right” to accept or 
reject orders. Finally, he rubs salt 
in the wound by boasting about 
the twenty-four-hour schedule and 
“sufficient” business to maintain it. 
In other words, he says to the 
buyer, “Business is swell. These are 
our prices. Take ’em or leave ’em. 
We don’t give a damn.” 

A couple of years ago, I wonder 


if the writer of that letter was rid- 
ing such a high horse. Business was 
hard to get then. Can’t you hear 
him dictating in those days, “An 
order to us is a sacred responsi- 
bility. We move heaven and earth 
to give to our customers that serv- 
ice which is both different and 
friendly.” How soon we humans can 
forget. When business is bad, each 
customer is the fair-haired boy; 
when good, he is just another 
boarder. 

Recently a friend of mine wrote 
to a furniture manufacturer, seek- 
ing to contract for certain items to 
be used in prize contests. This was 
the reply that he finally got—after 
twice following for an answer to his 
first letter. 

“We do not care to make any 
agreement to fill orders on the basis 
outlined in your letter. For the past 
three months we have been operat- 
ing our plant day and night, and 
if we did not get another order, 
those on hand would keep us busy 
for the next six months. Frankly, 
we prefer to concentrate on the 
customers already on our books, 
rather than negotiate for any new 
contracts.” 

“And that letter,” said my friend 
bitterly, “came from a company 
that feverishly solicited business 
from me all during the depression.” 

Look through the announce- 
ments of price changes that you 
have received since last October, 
and you will find many examples of 
the same thoughtless handling of 
customers and prospects. With the 
exception of those I mentioned 
earlier, where a “guilty conscience” 
seems to possess the writers, the 
majority bluntly state that on a 
certain date the prices will go up. 
They make no explanation. They 
seemingly don’t care what the buy- 
er’s reaction will be. Flushed by the 
thrill of better conditions, the writ- 
ers forget that business moves in 
cycles, that “there’ll come a day” 
when good-will is just as important 
as it was a couple of years ago. 

In my opinion, there are only 
two ways in which price revisions 
can be adequately announced. One 
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is simply to give the new schedule 
without mentioning that the prices 
are higher. Psychologically, this is 
often the most sound method. In a 
surprisingly large number of cases, 
the potential buyer does not re- 
member the old rates. He is not 
particularly interested anyway in 
prices as “they used to be.” He 
wants to be quoted as they are now. 
Assuming that your margin of 
profit is reasonable, it’s a good bet 
that your figures are no higher than 
those of your competitor. So why 
not simply state your prices, and 
take for granted the buyer will find 
them in line with others? 

The other way, necessary per- 
haps for those perennial customers 
who will notice any changes, is to 
couple your announcement with a 
logical explanation of why they are 
necessary. This is a fundamental 
principle applying to all human 
relations. The other fellow deserves 
to know why. A man in your busi- 
ness, for example, makes a sugges- 
tion. It is not practical. But as a 
good executive, you cannot just 
bluntly say “no.” The man must be 
told the reasons why his suggestion 
won’t work. Otherwise, he is some- 
what irritated, he thinks you have 





not been altogether fair with him. 

The same is true of all letters 
where new policies are established, 
or where you are announcing higher 
prices. The buyer must be told why 
the new rates are necessary. Then, 
being a fair-minded man, he will be 
satisfied. 

“A few figures will quickly show 
you,” says one letter that I saw 
only last week, “why these new 
quotations leave us only the same 
reasonable margin of profit. Today 
we are paying 40 per cent more for 
burlap bags than we did a year ago. 
Of the more than one hundred in- 
gredients that we mix to put in 
them, not a single one has failed 
to advance in cost to us. The range 
of these increases runs from 20 per 
cent to 160 per cent. So to keep in 
step with these widespread im- 
provements in business conditions, 
we have had to change our own 
prices accordingly. Probably, you 
have had to do the same thing in 
your own business.” There the 
buyer is given good reason for 
the change in selling prices. But 
notice how cleverly the picture is 
painted as one to cause rejoicing 
rather than dissatisfaction. The 
increases are mentioned as part 


of “widespread improvements in 
business conditions.” The buyer 
nods his head. “Yes, that’s right,” 
he says, “things are getting better 
fast.” What does he care if prices 
are going up, so long as it means 
improved business for everybody— 
and particularly, for him? 

What, then, may we summarize 
as the right principles to follow in 
making these announcements of 
price advances? (1) Don’t apolo- 
gize. The miller is entitled to his 
mill. Prices must always fluctuate 
according to the law of supply and 
demand. (2) Be as courteous and 
tactful when orders are abundant 
as when they are sparse. Business 
moves in cycles, but the importance 
of good-will is constant. (3) When 
feasible, state the new quotations 
without mention that they are 
higher than before. Why bring up 
an unpleasant subject? (4) If you 
must call attention to the advance, 
then take time to explain why it is 
necessary. (5) Around your an- 
nouncement, throw an atmosphere 
of optimism. Make the buyer realize 
that higher prices are only an indi- 
cation that “happy days are here 
again”—good for him and good for 
everybody. 





When Should Equipment Be Replaced? 


(Continued from page 17) 


machines and transcribers and 
similar equipment. 

It is not that these machines 
cannot be used longer than seven 
years, but when they have been in 
continuous operation for that 
long, they lose efficiency and be- 
come uneconomical to keep in 
operation. So these machine-users 
now plan to replace them with the 
latest improved machines when 
their book worth is about their 
junk value, and charge their prof- 
its accordingly. The rate of depre- 
ciation has been allowed in many 
instances by the Treasury Depart- 
ment on income tax returns. 
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In the case of occasionally used 
machines of the type mentioned, 
the rate of depreciation is lower, 
but the rate of obsolescence re- 
mains the same. In other words, 
while machines that are not in con- 
stant operation do not wear out as 
soon as those which are operated 
eight hours a day, their value to 
the business is reduced by the im- 
provements and developments on 
current models. Dictating ma- 
chines are a case in point. Recent 
improvements on this type of 
equipment have so greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of both dic- 
tating and transcribing machines 






that it does not pay to keep ma- 
chines which are more than seven 
years old in service. 

Insurance companies, financial 
institutions, and others who are 
large users of business machines 
find it pays to prepare deprecia- 
tion schedules for each machine in 
service, and set up hard-and-fast 
policies in regard to replacing 
these machines at periodical inter- 
vals. The accompanying table may 
not meet your requirements, but it 
should prove helpful in establishing 
standards which you may use to be 
sure your depreciation rates on 
business machines are adequate. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


Delusion G. Many business men seem to believe 
that the longer they delay making decisions, the more 
mistakes they will avoid. This is a delusion that 
victimizes most of us. Yet we cannot make progress if 
we become decision-postponers. Someone has said 
that the reason most men do not accomplish more 
is because they do not attempt more. There never 
was a truer bit of philosophy. Dilly-dallying is the 
worst habit a business man can acquire. He not only 
gets nothing done himself, but keeps those under 
him from getting things done. 

Every successful business executive I have ever 
met has been able to make quick decisions. They may 
be wrong part of the time, but if only 51 per cent 
of such decisions are right, they will make far greater 
headway than if they were forever balancing deci- 
sions on the tips of their tongues. In fact I would 
go so far as to say that a business never makes real 
progress until its top executive learns to make 
prompt decisions, thus making it possible for work 
to flow smoothly across his desk. 


Delusion 7. Business faults are likely to run 
in opposite directions. Many executives, as we have 
just seen, handicap their business by their inability 
to make decisions. Other executives, realizing the 
dangers of dilatory management, rush to the other 
extreme. They become impulsive, blurting out deci- 
sions without proper thought. To feel that anyone 
can make wise decisions in this way is indeed a delu- 
sion. Competent executives may make decisions 
quickly, but they never do so impulsively. 


Delusion 8. We all poke fun at the Russian 
Soviet for its 5-year plan. Yet we would all be better 
business men if we worked according to a plan. It 
need not be a 5-year plan nor a plan that must be 
attained in any other fixed period. We should have a 
goal, however, with some specified scheme or program 
for reaching it. 

To believe that we can get anything worth while 
done, without a program, is another delusion that 
is holding us back. Too many business men float with 
the current, making little effort to steer their courses. 
They have no well-defined destination in view and even 
though they have some vague program in the back 
of their minds, they have no plan for executing it. 

A thing that has always impressed me about the 
heads of successful businesses is the way in which they 
budget their time. They have a program outlined 
for every day, and they live up to it as closely as 
possible. They keep their long-time objectives before 
them constantly, usually in a loose-leaf book, to 
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which they refer frequently. Their everlasting en- 
deavor is to get a little nearer to these objectives 
each day. 


Delusion 9. One of the worst delusions that 
business men harbor is that money can be made with- 
out spending money; that any expenditure is an ex- 
pense; that money put into advertising or sales effort 
of any kind belongs on the debit side of the ledger. 

In the successful business there is no such thing 
as selling expense. Selling is an expense only where 
the sales effort is not productive. Expenditure in suc- 
cessful selling is an investment. 

The successful business man has found that, up 
to the point of diminishing returns, the more money 
he invests in sales effort or in any other form of 
business development, the larger will be his returns. 
That is why we generally find him ploughing back 
a portion of his profits into his enterprise. 

Of course, there are others, but these seem the 
most prevalent delusions that keep business men from 
taking advantage of the help that is available to 
them from numerous sources. Too often it is the 
owner of a business that entertains these delusions. 
In most organizations there are men who know what 
is wrong and who are capable of righting the diffi- 
culties. Generally, these men have the confidence of 
the deluded boss. He may even ask them to study 
the problems that seem to cause most difficulty and 
to present some solution. 

However, plans offered under such circumstances 
are seldom acted on. This is true whether the plan 
is prepared by the company’s own employees—sales 
managers, advertising managers, auditors, office 
managers—or by outside experts, such as advertising 
agencies, consulting engineers, merchandising coun- 
sels, or research specialists. 

Experience seems to indicate that these plans are 
not put into operation because they are too ambi- 
tious; they involve too many “radical” changes in 
methods. No owner will upset his business to try out 
an idea. Experience also shows that where a plan 
suggests only gradual changes, involving no great 
disturbance in the conduct of the business, it is com- 
paratively easy to get action on it. 

And that is the best kind of a plan. It can be 
chewed as it is bitten off. A plan that is eaten in 
large gulps can rarely be digested. When a business 
man sees that some new idea, a trial of which he 
authorized, is working out and is making money, he 
usually becomes enthusiastic and wants to try more 
ideas. Thus, gradually the operation of his business 
may be stepped up into the tempo that it should be in. 
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Cuances take place often, and with- 
out warning, in the automotive field 
—changes which would ordinarily 
upset figure-work routine in the in- 
dustry. Hence, this tribute from the 
Fruehauf Trailer Company (world’s 
largest manufacturer of commercial 
trailers and semi-trailers), at Detroit, 
Michigan: 

“Since the ‘Comptometer’ is ex- 
tremely flexible and performs all kinds 
of figure work with high speed and un- 
varying accuracy, we are able to meet 
these constant changes quickly and with- 
out confusion. 


* *‘Comptometers’ are used on all our 
figure work — costs, payroll, accounts 


payable, billing, sales analysis, statis- 
tics, and general accounting. 

“Because ‘Comptometer’ methods 
make statistics immediately available at 
low cost, we have standardized on 
*‘Comptometers.’ ” 


Hundreds of other industrial leaders 
find that “Comptometer” gives them 
maximum speed, accuracy and econ- 
omy in handling figure work of all 
kinds . . . that “Comptometer” meth- 
ods help to minimize confusion 
arising from recent Social Security 
legislation. 


If you feel there is room for 
improvement in your figure-work 


departments, telephone the “Compt- 
ometer” office in your locality. Or 
write direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
1724 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, III. 


Model J 


“Comptometer” 


COMP TOMETER 
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(Continued from page 26) 


We were then inspired with an- 
other idea. We employed a new 
operator as a pacemaker—an ex- 
perienced girl with a fine produc- 
tion record. The noisiest type- 
writer in the room was assigned to 
her. This gave our operators the 
impression that the new girl was 
typing twice as fast as she actu- 
ally was. Nevertheless her record 
for the first week showed she had 
produced 50 per cent more work 
than any of our other operators. 
Immediately the older operators 
threw their hats into the ring and 
a friendly competition arose in 
which they were encouraged to 
emulate the new operator’s record. 

After production had increased 
week after week, we realized that 
interest in the competition would 
gradually diminish unless a steady 
incentive could be supplied to keep 
each operator doing her best work. 
When we first started our dictat- 
ing machine bonus system, we used 
a transparent celluloid scale in 
measuring the lineage on finished 
letters. This method of measure- 
ment was used for a number of 
years, until there was placed on 
the market a cyclometer for count- 
ing keystrokes made on a type- 
writer, which we adopted as it 
proved more satisfactory as a 
measuring device. It is attached to 
the segment which moves whenever 
the space-bar or the typewriter 
keys are struck. The cyclometers 
we use have a ratio of 288 strokes 
to one point, which is equivalent 
to four 6-inch elite typewritten 
lines. The cyclometer will measure 
up to 100,000 points. 

Meter readings are taken each 
day by a clerk at 9 a.m., 12 a.m., 
1 p.m. and 5 p.m. Once.a day the 
supervisor also takes the readings, 
checking the clerk’s figures for ac- 
curacy. Meters are tested once a 
week by the clerk for correct key- 
stroke registration. 

Our dictating machine operators 
do not waste a minute. In fact, 
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50 Per Cent More Work from Typists 


there were times when the girls had 
arguments as to who was entitled 
to the next incoming cylinder. This 
enthusiasm for work became so 
trying that we kept a list upon 
which operators signed their names 
when they were waiting for cylin- 
ders, and when a new cylinder ar- 
rived it was assigned to the next 
girl on the list. 

All incoming cylinders were re- 
corded as to dictator, department 
and time received in the steno- 
graphic division. The cylinders and 
folders were then placed in a spe- 
cial rack designed for this pur- 
pose. It consisted of a plain oak 
table, 2 by 4 inches top and about 
3 feet high, with two drawers. A 
6-inch board ran vertically around 
the edges of the table, forming a 
tray with sides about the same 
height as the cylinders. On one end 
we partitioned off a section about 
10 inches wide for the correspond- 
ence. Incoming folders were piled 
up in this 10-inch section in order 
of arrival, the earliest being on top 
and the latest on the bottom. Fold- 
ers requiring prompt attention 
were put on top, no matter when 
received. The work of all dictators 
was thus pooled, assuring an even 
distribution of both easy and diffi- 
cult work to all operators. 

Below the drawers in the table 
we built a drawer lengthwise, 
about 8 inches deep, and lined with 
felt. In this drawer we kept a re- 
serve stock of shaved cylinders, 
ready for delivery to dictators. 
These cylinders were used only 
when the flow of work did not 
allow our boys time to shave cylin- 
ders before making delivery to the 
dictators. 

When an operator wished to 
take a cylinder, she was obliged to 
take the top folder and its corre- 
sponding cylinder. (Cylinders were 
lined up in the larger section of 
the table in the same rotation as 
folders.) A blank folder was al- 
ways kept on top of the folders in 





order that the operators might not 
see whose dictation came next. Ob- 
viously, some cylinders were much 
easier to do than others, and oper- 
ators soon found out whose cylin- 
ders were less desirable. If a girl 
were to see that the next cylinder 
to be done happened to be from a 
dictator whose work was difficult, 
she might have been tempted to 
wait for someone else to take it. 

When completed, the folders 
were given to the supervisor who 
checked them and, if errors were 
found, returned the letters to the 
operator for correction. A penalty 
of one-half a point was imposed for 
each error. Corrections had to be 
made on an idle typewriter so that 
operators did not profit from the 
extra points from correction mat- 
ter. When an operator discovered 
errors herself before handing in 
her work, she, of course, was not 
penalized for the correction. 

We set our quota at 750 points 
a week (288 strokes to a point), 
with a bonus of 2 cents a point 
paid on all production in excess 
of the 750-point quota. 

If a girl does not reach her 
quota in any one week, she is not 
penalized in any way, but a girl 
whose output was consistently low 
and who showed no promise of im- 
provement would have to be re- 
moved from the dictating machine 
force eventually. 

No additional compensation is 
allowed for overtime as the points 
typed when working overtime are 
added to the week’s total and thus 
included in bonuses earned. These 
bonuses are in addition to a basic 
salary for all operators. 

At the end of the week a clerk 
computes the total number of 
points typed by each operator. 
Penalties for errors are deducted 
together with the quota. The re- 
mainder is multiplied by two, 
which gives the bonus earned (at 
2 cents a point). 

Every week each operator gets 
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RAPID, accurate and economical method of 
payroll preparation is offered through the 
use of punched cards and International Electric 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines. Payrolls 
are prepared promptly and in ample detail to meet 
the exacting demands of modern accounting. In 
addition to the regular payroll, this electric ma- 
chine method prepares automatically the earnings 
data required for Social Security purposes. 


With International Electric Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting Machines, summary cards are punched 
automatically for individual employees and are 
extended automatically by tax or contribution 
rate to determine employees’ Social Security de- 
ductions. These cards are combined with regular 


=" 
at 


payroll and deduction cards for the preparation 
of the finished payroll. 


This modern accounting method is bringing speed 
and economy to many thousands of businesses. 
Investigate the advantages it can bring to you. 
Your local IBM representative will be glad to give 


you detailed information. Get in touch with him 
today. 


INTERNATIONAL 


BUSINESS &3 MACHINES 


SCHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


CORPORATION 


January, 1937 
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that of the other operators, fur- points she typed in thirty minutes 
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Twice a day a 10-minute com- checked her production (which was 
pulsory rest period is taken by all above the average) against the 
HIS new book shows | operators. These 10-minute pauses other members of the group. 
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cut down office costs, gives | missions in the daily routine, the meant, of course, that one point 
you hundreds of practical | operators feel they are getting took 3 minutes to type. We there- 
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crease operating efficiency. 
































, | from the company. By following this method we soon 
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We later installed a cash bonus minutes required by a very good 
@ Have you too many office forms? Are you paying . . . * " . 
too much for them? Is the paper too good, or too poor? | system on copy work in the typing _ typist to type one point. To give 
——— ree vot | section. When we first decided to due credit for the effort required 
| adopt a standard for measuring to type each job we multiplied the 
typewritten work, we faced what number of points produced by the 
seemed a hopeless task. A few grade of the job and the result- 
days’ records showed a variety of _ ing figure (which we called units) 
no less than seventy-five kinds of | gave us the number of standard 
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How can you pet greater production from workers at 
lower unit cost? How can you train employees quickly? 
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on mailings? on telephone bills? on 
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Have the “Puff Sheet” boys 
tried to niek you? 


Better phone us before 


you sign a check 


N EXECUTIVE of a firm that joined the National 

Better Business Bureau telephoned a few days 

later for information on a magazine that offered him 
some free publicity. 

The offer looked all right, but he wanted to make 
sure. 

We knew the “magazine”’—another puff sheet. We 
explained the puff sheet racket. Our new member 
was pretty thankful, for within a week he had saved 
double the amount of his subscription. 

This is one of the services available to business 
firms at all times. Our file records, including many 
thousands of cases, come close to covering all the 
frauds there are. 

Some of them seem quite legitimate. They don’t 


look like frauds at all. But usually it pays to ask the 


National Better Business Bureau first. 
yr ¢ 

The National Better Business Bureau is a non-profit 
agency maintained by more than 600 business firms 
to help national advertising regulate itself and to 
promote public confidence in advertising and sell- 
ing. It is supervised by a Board of Directors elected 
by the membership and serving without compensa- 
tion. Its staff of experienced executives have no other 
business connections. It is not a punitive body, and 
refers complaints to government agencies only in 
rare cases in which its own efforts fail to get results. 

To know more about its widespread service and 
how it might be helpful to you, send for the free 
booklet, “How You Can Use The National Better 


Business Bureau.” 


National Better Business Bureau, Ine. 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a copy of “How You Can Use the National Better Business Bureau.” 


Name 





Firm Name 





Address 








City 
136082 
January, 1937 





WANT TO 
INCREASE 


HANDSOME 
COLORINGS 


Gracefully designed and richly 
trimmed in chromium or gold, 
unbreakable thruout — infal- 
lible mechanism. Your trade- 
mark and message in colors, 
or the individual names of 
your customers may be re- 


produced upon the barrels. 


You appraise the value of your Sales 
Promotion by its ability (1) to sell your 
merchandise, (2) to create confidence, 
and (3) to reflect the character of your 
institution. The sales effort that fails in 
any of these functions misses the mark. 


DUR-O-LITES introduce that friendly 
cordial relationship with those people 
who are—or should be—and can ‘be 
your best customers. The preference for 
a writing instrument of elegance is uni- 
versal . . . a pencil rich in appearance, 
designed in good taste, flawless, faith- 
ful, dependable, one that can take it. 
DUR-O-LITES are not expensive. As 
few as fifty, with your trade-mark and 
message or the name of recipient repro- 
duced incolor, may be had at trifling cost. 


pce TO EXECUTIVES 


of rated concerns. Write on Company letter- 
head for Free Sample. Please state your 
title. Include print of trade-mark or sales 
ge and approximat b 
of remembrance pencils under consideration. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1007 NORTH 25th STREE! 


Melrose Park, ILL. 
On the ed 











the entrants to accompany their 
application or final offering with 
coupons, merchandise labels, bot- 
tle, box or package tops, wrappers, 
requiring purchase of merchandise. 

As to the rewards let us study 
the records. McKesson and Rob- 
bins, Inc., in their Calox contest 
gave two hundred prizes consisting 
of orders for local dental work and 
drug-store merchandise. The tie- 
up is evident. The Quaker Oats 
Company gave $9,000 in cash 
prizes to those who did the best 
job of coloring a picture of 
Claudette Colbert. Through local 
grocers they also offered a picture 
of Miss Colbert in full colors. 
Procter and Gamble Company, 
makers of Ivory Soap, gave house- 
wives credits for general merchan- 
dise, good at their favorite gro- 
cers. They also gave automobiles 
to grocers making the best Ivory 
displays. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company gave free European 
tours to contest-winners and in 
addition gave twenty $500 prizes 
to each of the dealers who sold 
soap to the twenty winners of the 
European tours. (An offer of $500 
should inspire any grocer to sell 
more soap.) In a Super Suds con- 
test, sponsored by the same com- 
pany, a Packard was presented 
each week (for the duration of the 
contest) to the writer of the best 
letter on “Why I Like Super 
Suds,” a prize of $500 was 
awarded the dealer who sold Super 
Suds to the Packard winner, and 
an additional $100 went to the 
clerk personally making the sale. 
The dealers who sold razors to the 
winners of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company contest received 
free transportation and ringside 
seats to see the Baer-Braddock 
fight. It’s interesting to note how 
these merchandisers made a com- 
plete tie-up between all factors of 
these contests—even including the 
dealers and clerks. 

Examples of winning combina- 
tion or deal offers are being given 
by such well-known concerns as 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Bristol-Meyers Company, Lamont, 
Corliss and Company, etc. A 


study of these methods in action 
can be made by simply going in 
person to the nearest retail store. 
Such study will be both interesting 
and profitable. 

Children, especially those sent 
by mothers to make purchases at 
grocery stores, have considerable 
influence in the family decision as 
to what brands shall be purchased. 
Efforts made to win their good- 
will are now almost a national in- 
dustry in itself. 

And so, on the packages of Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes we see pictures 
printed in brilliant color heading 
thrilling stories that even adults 
cannot resist wanting to read. 
Cracker Jack packages include 
premiums in the form of small 
gifts—inside the packages of the 
product. Through the use of cou- 
pons, thus enclosed, a “Mystery 
Club” was promoted which proved 
a winner of sales. General Foods 
made a big hit with the children 
with cut-outs of soldiers, cowboys, 
Indians and big game, printed on 
their packages of Post Toasties. 
Later they made a still bigger suc- 
cess by likewise using Mickey 
Mouse characters. William A. 
Force and Company won an army 
of juvenile customers by employing 
the lure of “Bobby Benson’s Ad- 
ventures” in a series of episodes. 
General Mills made a success by 
printing the pictures of baseball 
stars on its Wheaties packages. 
Quaker Puffed Rice made a win- 
ning bet on a series of American 
frontier cut-outs, including the 
well-remembered Captain John 
Smith and the equally famous 
Pocahontas. Super Suds devised 
“Town Toys,” and had faith 
enough in the idea to print it on 
the front of the package where it 
could be seen on the dealer’s shelf. 

The tremendous demand for 
premiums has caused their design 
and manufacture to develop into a 
huge industry. The trend is toward 
premiums of greater value and 
utility. As a single example of this 
demand a food company distrib- 
uted more than one million toy 
trucks that cost 49 cents each. 

Stanco, Inc., whose popular 
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Are YOU a Business 
Coward? 


— and — does it show in your pay-check ? 


“You’ve had your chance!” It was the 
General Manager speaking... 


“Two years ago I warned you that the 
only man who chould hope to get ahead in 
this organization was the man with training. 


“Merwin was only a bookkeeper then, you 
remember, but in his spare time he was 
studying Higher Accounting, J knew what 
he was doing, and I told you then #o keep 
your eye on Merwin. 

“He’s had three raises since. He has more 
than doubled his salary—and he earns every 
dollar I pay him. 

“Last week I recommended him for 
Assistant Treasurer, and the Board elected 
him without a dissenting vote. We’re mighty 
glad to have him in the group. 

“But you, Jarvis—I hate to say it—you’re 
a business coward. You knew what you would 
have to do to get out of the small-pay class. 
You were simply afraid to face the kind of 
effort and responsibility that could get you a 
substantial salary. 

“And now it’s too late. We’ve got to 
watch our overhead, and you’re one of about 
five men that we can get along without. We 
could replace the lot of you tomorrow. 


“For your own sake, Jarvis, take a tip from 
a man who has been through the mill, and 
this time get busy and learn to do something 
better than the other fellow. 


“Jarvis, ye te no end of opportunity in 
business; but the only man who cashes in 
these days is the man with the courage to 
get special training. The offices of this 
country are simply cluttered up with busi- 
ness cowards. It’s easy for the man who 
trains—because_ the business coward is 
through before he starts.” 

* + + 


Are YOU one of several million routine 
men who have been drifting along in a “low- 
pay” job—always wishing for more money, 
never acting? 

Are YOU a business coward? 


Over 880,000 ambitious men have asked 
themselves this question during the past 
a years—and replied with a ring- 
ing “ 

In the quiet of their own homes, without 
losing an hour from work, these men have 
mastered the principles of business by 


working out the actual problems of busi- 
ness—under the direction of some of the 
ablest business men in their respective 
fields in America. Their 

record of achievement, 

under the “LaSalle 

Problem Method,” is 

one of the most thrill- 


ing chapters in 

the romance of busi- 

ness. During a single six months’ period, for 
example, reports came in to LaSalle from 
more than 1100 men and women stating that 
through the application of this plan they had 
increased their salaries by an average of more 
than 50 per cent. 


These men were able to progress more 
rapidly by means of the “LaSalle Problem 
Method” than they could have done in any 
other way, because in their training they faced 
continually the very problems they must 
later face on the bigger job. They learned by 
doing. 


Moreover, studying alone under the direct 
supervision of an expert instructor, they pro- 
gressed as rapidly as their capacity allowed— 
and that progress was further speeded by the 
fact that every day they could see themselves 
developing. This fact took all the hardship out 
of study—changed it into a fascinating game, 


~ with always the 
goal ahead of in- 
creased opportunity and greater pay. 


Whatever attitude you may have taken in 
the past—and you may, indeed, have never 
realized that the difference between the man 
who “puts it off” and the man who “puts it 
over” is in the last analysis largely a matter of 
courage—resolve today to face the problem of 
your business future squarely. 


Within reach of your hand is a LaSalle 
coupon—and a pencil. The coupon, checked 
and signed, will bring you without obligation a 
complete outline of the training you are in- 
terested in, a wealth of evidence as to what 
LaSalle training has done for hundreds of men 
in circumstances similar to yours, and full 
particulars of our convenient payment plan. 


It costs you nothing to get the facts— except 
the exercise of besmens courage. Will you 
put it off? — or put it over? Mail the cou- 


pon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 


Tell us which of the following programs *) 
of home-study training interests you most. 


Rue Mt é 


t:Managerial,Sales 
and Departmental Executive positions. 


Higher Accountancy: Auditor, Comp- 
troller, Certified Public cae Cost 
Accountant, etc. 


Modern Salesmanship: Testing for all 
egg in retail, wholesale, or specialty 
sellin, 


Law—LL. B. Degree. 
Commercial Law. 
Industrial Management. 
Personnel Management. 


Traffic Management: Training for posi- 
tion as Railroad or Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, Rate Expert, Freight Solicitor, etc. 





Railway Station Management. 
Modern Foremanship. 
Expert Bookkeeping. 


C.P.A. Coaching for Advanced 
Accountants. 

Modern Busi Correspond ec. 

Credit and Collection Correspondence. 

Business English. 


Stenography — Stenotypy: Training in 
the new up-to-date machine shorthand. 


Paper Sal ’s Training 
Effective Speaking. 
Railway Accounting. 








NOTE: If you are undecided as to the field which offers you the largest oppor- 
tunity, write us a brief outline of your business history and education, and we will 


gladly advise you without obligating you. 


January, 1937 








------= Find Yourself Through LaSalle! ------= 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. 147-R 


CHICAGO 


I would welcome full particulars regarding opportunities in 


(State subject in whic h you are interested) 


Please send me your free book on the training indicated, and an out- 
line of LaSalle plan—all entirely free. 


Name 


Present Position........-- 


Address- 
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FOR YOUR OWN REQUIREMENTS 
’ First, we study your sales prob- 
lem. Next, we submit designer’s 
sketch, like those shown above 
and below, and also blueprint of 
interior layout. Result ... a 


sales coach especially adapted 
to your own product. 


Schelbro Trailer Coaches are the 
product of 30 years’ experience 
in fine coach-building. They’re 
made in all sizes and styles, and 
the prices are surprisingly low. 
It will pay you to investigate. 


Write for Catalog 


SCHELM BROS, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


7 NGHELBRO ci 


Coach 








TAKE YOUR SHOWROOM 
WITH YOU! 


Kozy Coach mastercraftsmen will 
help you develop a sturdy, compact, 
and attractive “Display Room” on 
wheels. Tell us your problems and 
we'll submit recommendations. 


KALAMAZOO 
Kozy Coach Co. “sictican 


"You're Ahead With a Kozy Coach Behind’’ 

















ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales letters, 
collection letters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mailings of all 
kinds. 400 ideas and 400 colorfully illus- 
trated letterhead samples you.can use, 
costing over $10,000. Yours for $3.00. 
Sent on approval. Prize and Contest 
Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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sales unit of Flit is pints and half 
pints, greatly stepped up sales of 
their quart cans by giving a moth 
bag free with each. The William 
Wrigley, Jr., Company won 
around seven hundred thousand 
children to Wrigley Chewing gum 
as members of the “Lone Wolf 
Tribe.” The popularity of “red- 
skin” subjects with children in- 
duced the Seminole Paper Corpo- 
ration to offer an Indian head- 
dress with four rolls of its prod- 
uct. This resulted in selling more 


than eight million rolls of tissue. 

A well-known producer of break- 
fast food offered a cereal bowl 
bearing a picture of the famous 
“Skippy,” and within only a few 
days won more than five million 
youthful customers. By giving five 
million “Fire Chief Helmets,” 
Texaco gained an equal number of 
juvenile “salesmen,” who aided ma- 
terially in gaining—ir but two 
weeks—an estimated army of 
778,224 new customers who pur- 
chased 3,447,821 gallons of gas. 





Is a Good Wife bad for Salesmen? 


(Continued from page 22) 


By Monday morning he is like an 
old circus horse at the sound of 
the parade bugle—he’s just rarin’ 
to go. 

The beauty of it all, from a 
hard-boiled sales management 
point of view, is that he plans his 
entire week’s work on that dull 
Sunday. And what’s more he re- 
solves that he is going to make his 
territory pay him well for his 
lonely Sundays. 

There we have the difference be- 
tween a man working in a territory 
where there are none of the com- 
forts of home, and a man working 
in a territory where his home is the 
most alluring and attractive point 
for miles around. 

Another sales manager told me 
of his experience with men who 
live away from their territories. 
For some years this sales manager 
employed a salesman who lived in 
St. Louis and traveled Oklahoma 
and Texas for an important line 
in the textile field. This salesman 
for the six years he represented 
this house while he lived in St. 
Louis was unmarried. It made little 
difference to him whether he spent 
Sundays in Tulsa, El Paso, Wichi- 
ta or Muskogee. His chief con- 
cern was to finish up his trip, 
make as much money as possible 
and get back to St. Louis for a 


month’s or six weeks’ layoff be- 
tween trips. In the summer off- 
season he went to Michigan or 
Wisconsin and fished. From about 
December 1 to mid-January, when 
he began his fall line selling trip, 
he made St. Louis his head- 
quarters. 

Then he married a girl whose 
home was in the center of his terri- 
tory. The sales manager was 
happy. “I always did favor a man 
living in his territory,” he said. 
The salesman established a home 
in his wife’s home town, and it 
looked as if the company would 
have no further worries about sales 
in the Texas and Oklahoma sector 
for many years. The salesman’s 
wife was a fine type of modern 
young woman, who created an ex- 
cellent home—the kind of home 
that makes any man’s hotel a 
pretty dull and dreary substitute. 

The first year everything went 
well; sales increased and some cus- 
tomers even went so far as to write 
the sales manager that they were 
glad the salesman was living in the 
territory because they saw more 
of him. But the second year things 
began to go sour. Urged on by his 
wife’s family the salesman began 
to take an increasing interest in 
community life. Civic affairs and 
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local social events interested him. 
Often he would return home in 
mid-week to attend some function. 
Anyone who thinks small cities 
have no social activities is very 
much mistaken. There are country 
club affairs, community drives, 
celebrations, football, golf and 
other sporting events; fairs, and 
club luncheons and _ banquets 
galore. Without ever realizing 
what had happened to him this 
salesman began neglecting far- 
away points such as El Paso, 
Laredo, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
and other towns considerably dis- 
tant from his home. But he was 
becoming a popular young man in 
the town where he lived. He joined 
his town’s business men’s club 
which met on Thursdays ; before he 
knew it he was a member of several 
committees. He was made an officer 
in a traveling men’s association, 
which all too frequently held joint 
banquets with traffic men, (pur- 
chasing agents, the commercial 
club and other organizations. 

One week he stayed out of the 
territory altogether in order to 
serve as chairman of a fund-rais- 
ing drive for a hospital. Another 
week he spent most of his time on 
a trade trip boosting a fair. Still 
another week he spent going to and 
coming from the state capital with 
a committee of politicians who 
were trying to influence the loca- 
tion of a state park by lobbying 
with certain legislators. 

All these activities were laudable 
in the extreme; no sound sales 
manager could criticize his intent 
in connection with any of them. 
But the truth was that none of 
these activities helped very much 
in selling his line. More important 
than the actual time they took was 
the thought and attention they 
demanded. His wife was inordi- 
nately proud of him, and encour- 
aged all these outside activities. 
When his sales manager visited 
him she entertained for him both 
at her home and at the country 
club; he met “all the best people” 
and the young wife poured into 
his ears all the news about how 
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well the community regarded the 
young salesman she had married. 
It was then that the sales manager 
began to worry. Sales had slumped 
somewhat, but not enough to war- 


rant serious concern. But he sud- | 


denly realized, as that splendid 
young woman told of her salesman- 
husband’s many community inter- 
ests and activities, that here was a 
salesman too busy to sell—at least 
too busy to sell his line of textile 
products. 


In less than one more year sales | 


had suffered such a serious decline 
that the company was forced to 
ask the salesman for his resigna- 
tion. In talking over matters with 


the salesman the sales manager | 


suggested that he take up the sale 
of insurance, printing, local adver- 
tising, or advertising specialties 
and calendars or some similar line, 
where his many community and 
civic activities would help and not 
hinder his business. 

And so we see another instance 
of how a good wife can be bad for 
a salesman—at least bad for his 
business, no matter how good she 


may be for his morals, reputation | 
and personal comfort. I can imag- | 


ine that some of my readers who 


have read this far are thinking | 
that I am one of those hard-boiled | 


sales managers who would make 
machines out of men—who would 
permit them no time for relaxation 
and fight any move they made to 


establish themselves as a part of | 
the human and civic activities of | 


the communities in which they sell. 


I can imagine that they are put- | 


ting me down as a heartless brute 
who would deny the pleasures of 


home to salesmen. This isn’t ex- | 


actly true. But it is true that I 
must keep up sales production in 
every territory and it has been my 
experience that in selling lines 
which require all a man’s energy 
and concentration, the pleasures 
and responsibilities of a home will 
often so divide a man’s effort and 
activity that his sales production 
must suffer. 

On the other hand, I know of 


instances where a man succeeds by 
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The Meilicke , Calculator has all 
of the answers. You merely copy them 
down. No figuring. No chance of arith- 
metical errors. 

For any earned wage, the Calculator 
gives the exact tax deduction at .9%, 
1%, 1%4%, 2%, 242% and 3%. It shows 
the “Lump Sum” payment or “Monthly 
Benefit” due to any employee of any 
age or with any number of years of 
employment. 

Prove the convenience of this Calcu- 
lator at our risk. Write now for details, 
or, better still, let us send one on 10 
DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
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DO YOU KNOW 


THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 

American Origin is located in 

Lancashire. 

More than 20 well-known 

American concerns have cho- 

sen factory locations in Lan- 

cashire 

and 
A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 





Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 
General Manager 


THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 6 Arlington 
Street, London, S.W.1., 28 Ave- 
nue des Champs Elysees, Paris 
and British Empire Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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Is This Your Opportunity? 


See Advertisement on 
PAGE 63 This Issue 


Several distri 

at present. An opportunity for high type 
sales executives, preferably with office 
ppli peri 1 di earn- 
ings. Advancement rapid for right men. 
Send letters to address in advertisement 
on page 63. 


Robotyper 

















WHERE TO BUY IT 


Turn now to this new department on 
pages 70-71. If you need anything 
not advertised in this issue, write 
and ask us where to get it. 
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reason of his established position 
in a community. I know an invest- 
ment house sales manager who will 
hire no single men, who demands 
that his men deliberately go out to 
become known in the civic and com- 
munity activities of the towns and 
cities where they live. His idea of 
an ideal salesman is a fellow who 
belongs to a country club, who 
sings in the church choir, who has 
children in school, owns a home, 
dabbles in politics, and attends all 
the meetings of the Parent-Teach- 
ers Association. Such a man would 
starve to death selling some lines ; 
in other lines he would get rich if 
he even half tried. 

I think we must get a clearer 
picture of what a man’s work de- 
mands of him before we start to 
hire salesmen. To hire a happily 
married man, content in his home, 
wrapped in neighborly and home- 


like interests, for a tough selling 
assignment which takes him away 
from home constantly, which de- 
mands all his energy and thought, 
is a cruel thing. I let other sales 
managers hire these men. Give me 
the salesman who considers his 
traveling bag his home—who 
shakes a roving foot; who can eat 
a hamburger at the roadside with- 
out getting indigestion; who has 
no wife to tell him he is working 
too hard. Give me a man who has 
no children to worry about, no 
garden to putter in, no country 
club to play in, no complicated 
social or civic responsibilities to 
fill his time and mind. Such a man 
may not be the backbone of the na- 
tion, he may not be pointed out as 
“one of our best citizens”—but he 
has his work and he does it. And 
he keeps the smokestacks smoking 
and the wheels turning. 


Price-Fixing Laws Boom Advertising 


(Continued from page 32) 


drop in their sales where competi- 
tive items are available at loss- 
leader prices. The decision that the 
price-maintenance laws are con- 
stitutional puts price maintenance 
squarely up to the manufacturer. 
The legal weapon having been un- 
mistakably handed to him, he will 
have to use it, or explain to thou- 
sands of independent retailers why 
he prefers to permit price cutting. 
That some manufacturers are dis- 
posed to wink at price cutting of 
their items, on the theory that it 
builds volume, is well known; their 
only concern is that when their 
items become a price football, deal- 
ers hide it under shelves and push 
a competitive product. One well- 
known producer in the drug field 
was forced to take drastic steps 
to win back lost good-will of retail- 
ers because they felt that his prod- 
uct had been permitted to become 
a price football. 

Although millions of dollars 
have been spent in creating demand 


for a product it is a fact that, 
with few exceptions, substitution is 
not an extremely difficult task for 
the retailer, particularly when 
there is a sizable difference in 
price. Because many retail promo- 
tions are partially or wholly built 
around a price reduction it is likely 
that many branded articles on 
which price maintenance is re- 
quired will suffer from the failure 
of aggressive retailers to include 
these items in promotions. 

With a generally rising price 
structure it may be more and more 
difficult for any but the most 
widely accepted and demanded 
products to maintain sales volume 
of price-maintained merchandise, 
with a heavy increase in advertis- 
ing expenditures. 

That the law may work a hard- 
ship on the very retailers who pro- 
moted it most widely is also likely, 
for the smaller retailers cannot 
establish private brands, except in 
rare instances, with any hope of 
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success. But their rivals, the 
chains, syndicates, voluntary 
chains, mail-order houses, and the 
ever-expanding variety chains can 
feature private brands of similar 
quality and whack the life out of 
prices. 

The only out would seem to be 
for the manufacturer to assume 
the full burden of creating a firm 
demand for his merchandise, so 
that it will be easier to sell it at 
the full price than to substitute at 
a lower price. This, of course, will 
be costly, and at times at least, 
discouraging. 

Typical of the possibilities for 


counteracting the effect of the law | 
is the way in which Montgomery | 


Ward and Company handle the 
products of Procter and Gamble. 


The mail-order house sells Ivory | 
soap at one price, a similar soap, | 
made by P & G but not branded | 
Ivory, at a far lower price. This | 
is not a new departure, for similar | 
practices have been in effect for | 


years on many items. 


That there will be many develop- | 


ments, all of which will need watch- 
ing as various merchandising prac- 


tices are jockeyed around to fit | 
new conditions arising out of state | 


fair trade laws, seems inevitable. 


Where Customers Are Born 


(Continued from page 32) 


She should realize that the sub- 
ject of any caller’s visit is of prime 
importance to him, and in treating 
him with the courtesy and attention 
he feels he deserves, she wins a 
friend for the concern, regardless 
of whether his project meets with 
ultimate acceptance or rejection 
from the person he has come to see. 
If the caller is innocently presump- 
tuous in asking for the president 
and the receptionist knows the office 
manager would be the right man 
for him to see, sincere reassurances 
that “the president is holding a 
little meeting in his office and will 
probably be free later,” will sus- 
tain his ego and make for smooth- 
ness all around. Immediate atten- 
tion to the office caller creates the 
first impression, and often the first 
impression is the lasting and im- 
portant one. In such subtle ways 
are customers born. 

Negligible treatment of anyone 
less than a customer is unforgiv- 
able. To unknown salesmen, and 
others whose welcome is doubtful, 
a tactful, “I suggest you call for 
an appointment, sir ; it is difficult to 
catch our men at leisure without 
one,” is a constructive and firm 
dismissal, yet causes no ill-feeling. 
It is well to remember that ill-feel- 
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ing on the part of anyone, regard- 
less of how unimportant they seem 
at the moment, may one day react 
unfavorably on the company. 


Interviewing persons applying | 
| difference! 


for work could be a twenty-four- 
hour-a-day job. An alert reception- 
ist will first scan an applicant’s ex- 
perience, judge his requisites and 


personality, and only if she decides | 


he could be useful to her firm, refer 
him to the proper executive. 

In such ways can the switch- 
board operator and _ receptionist 
help oil the wheels of business and 
industry, and in such ways can she 
make of herself a key person to the 
organization employing her, and a 
very valuable employee. 


There is no doctor, editor, ma- | 
chinist or other censor of material | 
pulses who has quite the vantage | 


point of a switchboard operator 
and receptionist. The doctor con- 


cerns himself with the human pulse, | 
the flow of blood ; the editor counts | 


the political pulse, the flow of hu- 
man opinions ; the machinist counts 
the throbs of a mechanical heart, 
the flow of artificial energy ; but the 
switchboard operator-receptionist 
counts the pulse of industrial and 
human relations—the heartbeat of 
the world. 
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Why Vivid Rolls? 


Because they are made in a dust-free 
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February High Spots 


Special Weeks. February may be a short 
month but it has many weeks! The interests 
and industries involved in these promotion 
weeks will be trying to sell and to intrigue you; 
perhaps you can serve and sell them. Some of 
the special weeks in February are National 
Home Sewing Week; National Drama Week; 
National Negro History Week; American 
Ideals Week; Boy Scout Week; National De- 
fense Week; National Snowflake Week; Race 
Relations Week; Made in U.S. A. Week; Rub- 
ber Goods Week; National Baby Week; Na- 
tional Cherry Week; Printing Education 
Week; Canned Goods Week; American Speech 
Week; National Narcotics Education Week; 
Foreign Trade Week; National Farm Equip- 
ment Week; Wear Ever Week. 


February Sports and Weather. February 
may plunge us into the depths of winter’s icy 
clutch, or tease us with hints of approaching 
spring. For greatest appeal seasonal advertis- 
ing should be kept flexible—so that advertis- 
ing may be as appropriate to the temperature 
as possible. There are winter carnivals and 
celebrations such as those at Banff in the 
Canadian Rockies, Alberta, Canada; Lake 
Placid, New York; and Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. The famous Mardi Gras draws others, 
and the trek to California and Florida is on. 
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NEXT MONTH 


February Day by Day 


Monpay. Expiration date, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation unless renewed by Congress. Annual 
" license fee due, California, as well as capital stock 
affidavit. Corporation taxes due, California and Ken- 
tucky. Annual report due, Kentucky. February 1 is 
deadline after which trade-in values of typewriters 
change. Corporate anniversary of Campbell-Ewald Co.; 
Amicable Life Insurance Co.; Manila (P. I.) Bulletin; 
Armstrong Cork Products Co. First “March of Time” 
movies shown, 1935. Birthday of Edward A. Cudahy, Sr. 
Time to open Christmas bills! 


Turespay. Groundhog Day. Candlemas Day. 
? Snowdrop Day. Grecian Independence Day. 
" Knights of Columbus Day. National League 
(baseball) Organization Day. Corporate anniversary 
of Beverly Cotton Manufacturing Co.; Hotels Statler 
Co.; A. G. Spalding and Bros.; Baldwin Calculator 
(forerunner of Monroe Calculating Machine); Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. retail stores; and the cities of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, S. A., and Omaha, Nebraska. 


Wepnespay. Weather Bureau Day. Paul Bunyan 

Day. Scarlet Carnation Day in Ohio. Corporate 

" birthday: Russia Cement Co.; West Boylston 

(cloth) Manufacturing Co.; National Biscuit Co.; Hor- 
ace Greeley. 


Tuurspay. Chinese New Year—Dragon Boat 

Festival, Moon’s Birthday. Tulip Day. Anni- 

" versary: London Gazette; first rolling lift bridge; 

Interstate Commerce Commission; first street car line 

in America. Birthday of Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
and the late famed Mark Hopkins. 


Fripay. Meadowlark Day, Wyoming. Arbor Day, 

Florida and Mississippi. One hundred years ago 

" Dwight L. Moody was born. Anniversary of found- 

ing of Wells Fargo and Co.; Jewelers’ Circular; Ameri- 

can Order of United Workmen; Franklin Institute. 

Anniversary of introduction of first hot blast iron fur- 
nace; Kinematascope; Bakelite. 


niversary: Illinois Brick Co.; McCall Corporation; 
" Corn Products Refining Co.; Union League Club 
of New York. 


6 Saturpay. Massachusetts Ratification Day. An- 


Sunpay. Anniversary of founding of General Out- 
door Advertising Co.; the telautograph; the Penn- 

" sylvania Hospital (first in United States). Academy 
of Motion Picture Art selects 1936 stars this week. 


ers Corporation; Maine Central Railroad; La Salle 

" Extension University; Chicago Board of Trade; 

First U. S. Bank; Hammond typewriter; Universal en- 

velope machine; Western Intercollegiate Conference. 

Birthday of A. B. Johnson, locomotive builder. Uru- 
guay Independence Day. 


8 Monpay. Anniversaries: American Type Found- 
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Tuespay. Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial 
Day. Shrove Tuesday. Mardi Gras in New Or- 
" leans and other cities in Alabama, Florida, Louisi- 
ana. Anniversary of founding of Boy Scouts. Nebraska 
Admission Day. Birthday: Advance-Rumely Co.; 
Oregon Short Line; Sweden’s first railroad; Venezuela’s 
first railroad; Matson Navigation Co.; William Henry 
Harrison, ninth President of the United States; George 
Ade, famed Hoosier author and humorist. 


Lent. Anniversary: Globe-Wernicke Co.; Beech- 

" Nut Packing Co.; American Life Insurance Co.; 

Bush Terminal Co.; Illinois Central Railroad Co.; City 

of Buffalo, N. Y. Birthday: Ira Remsen, inventor of 

saccharine; William Howard Gannett, publisher; Wil- 
liam Allen White, Kansas editor. 


1 Wepnespay. Ash Wednesday. Beginning of 


in Oklahoma. Birthday: U. S. Department of 

" Agriculture; Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 

Railway System; Thomas A. Edison; Daniel Boone; 
University of Missouri. 


11 Tuurspay. Japanese Holiday. Mistletoe Day 


Georgia. Arbor Day in Western Oregon. Inde- 

" pendence Day, Chili. Corporate birthday of 

Savannah, Georgia; Bangor, Maine; Union Central Life 

Insurance Co.; Chicago Burlington and Quincy Rail- 

road; Walworth Co.; Chicago Dock and Canal Co.; 
American Sumatra Tobacco Co. 


| Fripay. Lincoln’s Birthday. Georgia Day in 


Manufacturers’ Association, first American trade 

association; American Institute of Architects; 
Methodist Book Concern; Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co.; University of Minnesota. 


1 Saturpay. Corporate Birthday: Writing Paper 
a 


Race Relations Sunday. Heart Disease Day. 
" Admission Day, Oregon, Arizona. Trafalgar 
Day in England. 


1 Sunpay. Valentine Day. First Sunday in Lent. 


Reports due, domestic and foreign corporations, 

* Connecticut. Corporate anniversary: Elgin Na- 

tional Watch Co.; American Woolen Co.; St. Louis, Mo. 

Birthday: Henry E. Steinway, piano manufacturer; 

James A. Farrell, steel executive; Cyrus Hall McCor- 

mick, inventor of reaping machine (1809-1884) ; Charles 
L. Tiffany, jeweler. 


1 Monpay. Remember-the-Maine Day. Annual 


Tuespay. Lithuanian Independence Day. Cor- 

] 6 porate anniversary: Canadian Pacific Railway; 

* Elks; Sterling, Ill.; West Point Military Acad- 

emy; the Studebaker Corp. Birthday of Giambattisti 
Bodoni, famed Italian printer and scholar. 


Wepnespay. Corporate birthday: Federal Sys- 

: ] tem of Bakeries; Rockford Life Insurance Co.; 

" Parent-Teacher Association; News-Week Maga- 

zine. Birthday: F. E. Ives, inventor, halftones; S. S. 

McClure, publisher; A. Montgomery Ward, mail-order 
magnate. 
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and Ohio Railway; Lima, Peru. Birthday: 
" Charles M. Schwab, steel man; Alessandro Volta, 
Italian physicist. 


1 : Tuurspay. Corporate anniversary: Chesapeake 


er Day in Minnesota. Corporate anniversary: 
" Baldwin Piano Co.; Rotary Club; K of P. 
Birthday of Newcomb Carlton, telegraph official. 


1 9 Frivay. Ohio Admission Day. Moccasin Flow- 


birthday: American Car and Foundry Co.; Chi- 

cago Tunnel Transport Co.; American Bank 
Note Co.; Atlantic Life Insurance Ce.; American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 


20 Saturpay. Dog Derby, Quebec. Corporate 
* 


Sunpay. Violet Day in Illinois. Corporate anni- 
versary of Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Corp. 
" Birthday of the late Charles Scribner, publisher. 


mission Day. Corporate anniversary: Central 

Railroad of New Jersey; Chicago Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Woolworth stores; Van Nuys, Cal. and 
Van Nuys News; Society of Sons of the Revolution; 
Pennsylvania State College; American Insurance Union. 
Birthday of Andre Marie Ampere, French mathemati- 
cian and physicist. Americus Vespucius, explorer for 
whom this continent is named, died on this day, 1512. 


2? Monpay. Washington’s Birthday. Dakota Ad- 
& 


tral Life Insurance Co.; Boston Manufacturing 

" Co. Birthday: J. G. Batterson, founder Trav- 
elers Life Insurance Co.; James F. Babcock, American 
chemist and inventor; R. D. Chapin, motors executive; 
Jean Baptiste Lemoine de Bienville (1680-1765), found- 
er of New Orleans; William Horlick of malted milk fame. 


23 Turspay. Corporate birthday: American Cen- 


WepneEspay. Jewish Fast of Esther. Mexican 

24 holiday. Corporate anniversary: Western and 

" Southern Life Insurance Co.; Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.; city manager plan, Kansas City. 


Tuurspay. Jewish Purim. Corporate anniver- 

25 sary: Hearst Magazines, Inc.; Monarch Life In- 

" surance Co.; J. I. Case Co.; Georgia Power Co. 

Birthday: the late E. H. Harriman, railway magnate; 
San Martin, South American patriot. 


Birthday : Buffalo Bill Cody (1846-1917). Michael 
*" J. Owens patents glass blowing machine, 1895. 


26 Fripay. Kentucky Cardinal Day in Kentucky. 


SaturpDAy. Independence Day. Santo Domingo. 

2] Bitter Root Day in Montana. Corporate birth- 

" day: Rock Island Railway System; Rockefeller 

General Education Board. Birthday: Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow; Irving Fisher, economist. 


Sunpay. Maryland Ratification Day. Corpora- 

28 tion reports due, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 

"and South Carolina. Corporate anniversary: 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; Baltimore 

and Ohio Railroad; University of Illinois; Altorfer 
Brothers Co.; Yellowstone National Park. 
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Chicago, Spring Merchandise Exhibit, Chicago Merchan- 
dise Fair 

Dallas, Spring Wholesale Market 

Chicago, Eastern Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Exhibit 

San Francisco, Western Furniture Market 

New York City, Third Semi-Annual National Fashion 
Accessory Show 

Chicago, Eastern Manufacturers’ and Importers’ Exhibit 


Indianapolis, Indiana Association of Ice Industries 

Grand Rapids, Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Hardware and Implement As- 
sociation—34th Annual Convention and Exhibit 

Omaha, Nebraska Retail Hardware Association 

Washington, National Association of Greenkeepers of 
America 

Peoria, Illinois Retail Hardware Association 

Toronto, Canada, Association of Municipal Electrical 
Utilities 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association 


. Columbus, Ohio Bottlers’ Association 


Chicago, American Warehousemen’s Association 
Nashville, Tenn., Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers 


Cleveland, Cleveland Food Show and Household Appli- 
ance Exposition 
New Orleans, New Orleans Mardi Gras Carnival 


. London, England, Dwight L. Moody Centenary Celebration 


New Zealand Day 


Indianapolis, Indiana Shoe Travelers’ Association 
London, England, Charles Dickens’ Birthday dinner 
Philadelphia, Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers’ Association 


. New York, National Sportsmen’s Show 


Chicago, National Luggage Dealers’ Association 

New York, National Notion and Novelty Exhibit 

Detroit, American Beauty Trade Exposition 

Portland, Oregon, Washington and Idaho Frigidaire Deal- 
ers’ Association 

New York City, National Domestics and Linen Show 

Philadelphia, Hairdressers of Philadelphia Trades Display 

Louisville, Kentucky Petroleum Marketers’ Association 

Amarillo, Tex., Panhandle Hardware and Implement Asso- 
ciation—28th Annual Convention 


Washington, Merchant Tailor Designers’ Association 

San Antonio, Texas, International Society of Master Paint- 
ers and Decorators 

Atlanta, Southeastern Retail Hardware and Implement 
Association 

Des Moines, Iowa Retail Hardware Association 

Grand Rapids, Michigan Retail Hardware Association 

Washington, Tile and Mantel Contractors’ Association 

Rochester, N. Y., New York Retail Hardware Association 
—Annual Convention and Exposition 

Spokane, Wash., Pacific Northwest Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association—32d Annual Convention and Exhibi- 
tion 


New York, Dog Show 

New York, Wine and Liquor Show 

Pittsburgh, Retail Lumber Dealers of Western Pennsyl- 
vania 

Birmingham, England, Brighter Homes Exhibition 

Portland, Ore., North Coast Hardware and Implement 
Association 


FEBRUARY CONVENTIONS 


11. 


12. 


13. 
14. 


18. 


20. 


2 
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23. 


24. 


25. 


28. 


New York, National Notion Association 

Toledo, Great Lakes Sportsmen’s and Motor Boat Show 

Houston, Oil-World Exposition, Inc. 

Fairmont, W. Va., West Virginia Hardware Association— 
Annual convention 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association 
Salt Lake City, Tri-State Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


Philadelphia, National Home Show 


New York, National Electrical Manufacturers’ Association 


. London and Birmingham, England, British Industries Fair 


Chicago, National School Supplies and Equipment Asso- 
ciation. 

Hampton, Va., National Builders’ Association 

Orlando, Fla., Central States Exposition 

Indianapolis, Indiana Bakers’ Association 


. Philadelphia, Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association of 


Eastern Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, National Association of Merchant Tailors of 
America 

San Francisco, California Retail Hardware Association 

Louisville, Club Managers’ Association of America 

Columbus, Ohio Hardware Association 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association 

St. Louis, Missouri Retail Hardware Association 

Minot, N. D., North Dakota Retail Hardware Association 
—41st Annual Convention and Exhibit 

Richmond, Va., Virginia Retail Hardware Association— 
Annual Convention 

Wembley and Harringay, England, World’s Ice Hockey 
Championships 


El Paso, Tex., Southwestern Livestock Show 

Tucson, Ariz., Tucson Livestock Show and Sale 

New York City, National Sportsmen’s Show 

Seattle, Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 

Philadelphia, Middle Atlantic Canvas Goods Manufactur- 
ing Association 


. Dallas, American Association of Junior Colleges 


Detroit, Detroit Builders’ and Manufacturers’ Exposition 


Los Angeles, Southern California League of Credit Unions 
New Orleans, National Education Association 
Kansas City, Mo., Better Homes and Building Exposition 


. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania State Cheese Association 


Philadelphia, Hairdressers’ Display and Fashion Show 

New York, American Paper and Pulp Association 

New York, Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association 

New York City, New York Gift Show 

Louisville, Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 

St. Paul, Minnesota Retail Hardware Association 

Los Angeles, Southern California Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation 

Columbus, Ohio Petroleum Marketers’ Association 

Wichita, Kans., Southwest Road Show and School 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin Petroleum Association 


Seattle, Pacific Coast Surgical Association 
Des Moines, Iowa Petroleum Association 


Boston, New England Hospital Association 

Los Angeles, California Retail Jewelers’ Association 
Leipzig, Germany, Leipzig Trade Fair 

Chicago, Chicago National Boat and Sports Show 
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A DEPARTMENT OF 





““AMERICAN BUSINESS’’ 


Syste 


AND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT IDEAS 


Tus department is a reader’s clearing house of business and office management ideas, methods, 


short cuts and time and money saving plans of all kinds. Readers are invited to contribute 


descriptions of their good ideas which have been used and found helpful. For all items which we 


find suitable for publication we will pay $5.00 each to the contributor. 


1. Order Telegraph Code 


Here is an idea originated by I. A. 
Herrmann, office manager of Servel, Inc., 
Evansville, Indiana, which will help any 
purchasing department reduce telegraph 
tolls. With a special numbering machine, 
equipped with a letter code for each 
number, all purchase orders are coded. 
Thus, Purchase Order No. 92346 carries 
the code IBCDF, which may be tele- 
graphed as one code word, whereas if 
this number were telegraphed in the 
usual manner it would count as five 
words—NINE TWO THREE FOUR 
SIX. 

With the thousands of orders placed 
annually and the great amount of tele- 
graphing incident to delivery, terms, de- 
lays, shipments, etc., such a code will 
create a handsome saving in telegraph 
tolls. To pass the code on to the vendor, 
a chart of the code is printed in the 
lower left-hand corner of the vendor’s 
copy of the purchase order. 


2. Stationery Costs Cut 


Considerable savings have been accom- 


plished in  stenographic departments 
through use of a machine equipped with 
all the various styles of type most in 
demand, called the Varityper. This ma- 
chine, in conjunction with the mimeo- 
graph machine, affords endless opportu- 
nities for use as a substitute for print- 
ing in getting out various forms, book- 
lets, etc. 

The proper style of type for a given 
piece of work is as important a factor 
in developing a good job as is a good 
mimeograph stencil and the efficient 
operation of the mimeograph. 

One company reports that a booklet 
job including one hundred pages of type- 
written copy was produced on the ma- 
chine described above and reproduced by 
offset to the extent of one thousand 
copies of each sheet, at a cost of $5.00 
per page as compared with a printer’s 
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estimate of $25 per page, thus making a 
total saving of $2,000 on this single job. 


3. Food Cost Control . 


In operating its employee dining serv- 
ice, the Bell Telephone System does a 
careful job of cost control. A cost report 
is prepared for each of the dining rooms 
every month. All of the operating costs, 
properly classified, are included, along 
with receipts and significant compara- 
tive data used for accounting and admin- 
istrative purposes. 

Except in a few special cases, a uni- 


form cost report is used throughout the 
Bell System. The standardization many 
years ago of this report and the related 
practices have been considered by officials 
an important step forward in controlling 
the cost results of this extensive under- 
taking. Copies of the reports are sent to 
the American company monthly and 
from them are prepared and sent to the 
associated companies quarterly summa- 
ries showing the comparative results for 
each area and for the system as a whole. 

The dining service managements, in 
addition to watching their own costs, 
look forward to receipt of the summaries 


ConvVENIENT, compact, easy-to-operate stock-handling cart made by 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., photographed in operation in stock rooms of 
International Business Machines at Endicott, New York 
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“| Am Your 
Letterhead’ 


If your letterhead could talk, would 
it speak proudly of your organiza- 
tion? Would it tell the story of a 
modern, progressive business — or 
would it perhaps be alittle 
ashamed of its appearance? 


It is a well-known fact that letter- 
heads DO talk, and that yours is 
either speaking for—or against— 
you. A modern, well-designed let- 
terhead is a superb investment. It 
reflects character, instills confi- 
dence. Yet such a letterhead need 
not be costly—and will not be costly 
if you order from us. 


SEND FOR FREE PORTFOLIO 


Write today—or merely pin this advertise- 
ment to your letterhead—and mail to us; 
we will send you FREE and without obli- 
gation a copy of our newest Portfolio of 
Modern Lithographed Letterheads, also a 
complete price list, showing prices on six 
grades of paper. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


4309 DIVERSEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Now Ready! 


Office Modernization 
Survey No. 6 


SALES AND 
OFFICE BULLETINS 


HIS report shows how bulletins 

are being used to build esprit de 
corps in sales and office organiza- 
tions; how to make bulletins more 
colorful and interesting; how to 
produce them most economically. 
Prepared by the Dartnell editorial 
staff as a service to subscribers of 
this magazine. Copies will be mailed 
upon receipt of ONE Reader’s Ser- 
vice Coupon. These are included 
with subscriptions of two years or 
more. 


OTHER SURVEYS AVAILABLE 


No. 1—Quieting Noisy Offices 
No. 3—Cutting Correspondence Costs 
No. 4—Four O’Clock Fatigue 

Other Numbers Out of Print 


Reader’s Service Bureau 


DARTNELL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

















to see how their results compare with 
those of the other areas. In many cases, 
particularly in the larger cafeterias, and 
during periods when food costs are 
fluctuating widely, food costs, receipts, 
and the relationship of one to the other, 
are followed more closely, usually on a 
weekly basis. 

A “food cost control” record is kept in 
the dining rooms. The results are com- 
pared with an objective and, if there are 
any important fluctuations, the reasons 
are determined. Possible causes of over- 
runs are the use of materials that are 
too expensive at the time, waste in the 
kitchen and carelessness in gauging. 


4. Phone Cost Control 


Not shown in the collection of pictures 
in the special “Servel” section of this 
issue is an idea many companies can use. 
On a specially prepared sheet the tele- 
phone operator records the date of all 
long-distance calls, together with the 
following information: name of party 
called, city, telephone number, minutes 
talked and costs. 

As this record is made, a carbon, with 
a much smaller sheet for copy, is in- 
serted under the original and another 
slip made, which is sent to the manager 
of the department where the call origi- 
nated. He thus receives a duplicate of in- 
formation made on the original and adds 
the following: department to which the 
call should be charged if company busi- 
ness; to whom it should be charged in 
the event it is a personal call. He also 
records the subject of the call, if it refers 
to business, approves and signs the slip. 
The original and the slips then go to 
the accounting department for distribu- 
tion of charges. An extension of the 
original record provides spaces for the 
distribution. 

This equipment is a product of the 
Shelby Sales Book Company, and may 
be adapted for many other purposes, 
such as inspection reports, receiving re- 
ports, stock control, time tickets, teller’s 
cash release, sales analysis, time study, 
cash sales, charge sales, job tickets and 
dozens of other applications. 


5. Speeding Payrolls 


The Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, recently installed a new 
payroll system, to comply with all Social 
Security Act requirements. With an 
Elliott Fisher single crossfooting direct 
subtraction automatic electric universal 
accounting machine, the following forms 
will be handled: pay envelope, employee 
earnings record card, payroll sheet, de- 
duction slip, record of deductions. 

In preparing the payroll, the pay en- 
velope is collated over the employee 
earnings record card, both forms then 
being collated with the payroll sheet. 
The eperation commences in the column 
captioned “Gross Earnings” on the earn- 
ings record card, where the amount of 
gross earnings is written, adding into 
the crossfooter, This is followed by 
the writing of the number. of hours 


worked, in the next column, the cross- 
footer not being actuated. The amount 
of deductions, as shown on the deduction 
slip, is entered in the column captioned 
“Deductions,” subtracting in the cross- 
footer. Deductions made for federal and 
state taxes, if any, are next entered, 
subtracting in the crossfooter. Provi- 
sion has been made for entering em- 
ployees’ federal and state identification 
numbers on the payroll sheet. The ma- 
chine-head then automatically returns to 
the extreme left, where the employee’s 
clock number and name are written on 
the pay envelope, and, through the use 
of roll carbon, on the earnings record 
card and payroll sheets. The amount of 
net pay shown in the crossfooter is then 
entered in the appropriate column, there- 
by clearing the crossfooter. Through the 
use of registers positioned over the 
columns captioned “Net Pay,” “Gross 
Earnings,” “Hours,” “Deductions,” “Un- 
employment Insurance—Federal,” “Un- 
employment Insurance—State,” totals of 
items entered in each of these columns 
are obtained. 

In preparing the payroll two carbon 
copies are made. The three copies of this 
sheet are used as follows: 

The first copy is retained by the com- 
pany. 

The second copy is to be used as a 
report to the federal government. 

The third copy is to be used as a re- 
port to the state government. 

Attached to the pay envelope is a 
slip, perforated at the top so that it 
may be readily detached from the enve- 
lope. Spot carbon is used on the back 
of this slip under the space where the 
clock number, employee’s name, and net 
pay are written. After the pay envelopes 
have been prepared, the slips are de- 
tached from the envelopes and distrib- 
uted among the employees in the various 
departments. Employees enter their clock 
numbers and sign their names on the slips, 
following which they are returned to the 
paymaster and serve as receipts for wage 
payments. The flap of the envelope has 
been so cut that when it is folded down, 
the amount of net pay is covered. 
Through the use of an adhesive substance 
on the flap, the envelope may be sealed. 


6. Another Payroll Plan 


Schenley Products Company, New 
York City, and its subsidiaries, Joseph 
S. Finch and Company, Schenley, Pa., 
Old Quaker Company, Lawrenceburg, 
Indiana, and the George T, Stagg Com- 
pany, Frankfort, Kentucky, have recently 
put in an improved payroll system, which 
is operated by a Sunstrand accounting 
machine. In the operation the following 
forms are used: pay check, employee’s 
earnings record card, 4-part factory pay- 
roll sheet. 

In one operation, through proper col- 
lation of the forms, the following results 
are obtained: an employee’s gross earn- 
ings, deductions therefrom, and net pay 
are entered on the pay-check form; an 
employee’s earnings record card is 
posted; several copies of the factory 
payroll sheet are prepared. 
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The forms were designed to meet so- 
cial security legislation requirements. A 
brief description of the procedure in- 
volved in preparing payrolls follows: 

Time cards, covering a 2-week period, 
are used, Each card has printed there- 
on, through the use of addressing equip- 
ment, the employee’s number and name 
and the date of the termination of the 
payroll period. A timekeeper extends on 
each card daily the number of hours 
of regular time and overtime and com- 
pares the extensions with the hours re- 
ported by the various foremen. At the 
end of a payroll period, the number of 
days worked, the total of regular hours, 
and the total of overtime hours are in- 
serted on the reverse side of the time 
card, Regular and overtime rate of pay 
are then entered and gross earnings cal- 
culated. Deductions for the tax to be 
paid by the employee to the United 
States Government and to the state 
government are next computed and en- 
tered on the card. Badge deposits and 
refunds, and a deduction for an over- 
payment or an addition for an under- 
payment on a previous payroll, if any, 
are also entered on the time card at this 
time, after which the net amount to be 
paid to the employee is calculated. The 
time cards are then arranged by depart- 
ments and sorted in the order in which 
employees’ names appear on the payroll. 

Before commencing the machine opera- 
tion, there must be imprinted on each 
check form, through the use of an ad- 
dressing machine, the employee’s number 
and name, the date of the termination of 
the pay period, and the date of the 
check. The employee’s number and name 
and rate of pay must also be imprinted 
on the payroll sheet in the column headed 
“Name and Number.” Of course, similar 
information will have to be written at 
the top of each employee’s earnings rec- 
ord card. The factory payroll sheet inter- 
leaved with the necessary carbon paper 
is rear-fed into the carriage. The em- 
ployee’s earnings record card is then 
dropped into a chute equipped with an 
adjustable stop block, located on the left 
side of the carriage. The block in this 
chute will be advanced the necessary 
distance each pay period so that the 


earnings record card will drop to the | 


writing line desired. The pay check is 
then inserted in the chute located on the 
right side of the carriage, where it auto- 
matically drops to a writing position. 


7. Visitors Sign Waivers 


Business visitors to the factory divi- 
sions of Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, 
must obtain a written pass, approved by 
the official who suggests their visit. This 
pass is also a waiver which, when signed 
by the visitor, is a release for any and all 
liability for damage or injury received 
while in, on, upon or about the premises. 

This precaution is one which many 
companies have found unecessary in these 
days of sharpshooting, ambulance-chas- 
ing lawyers who seize upon the most 
trifling, or alleged injury to file damage 
suits for large sums. 
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Robotyper =: 


AUTOMATIC BUSINESS MACHINES, INC., 3050 KOPPERS BLDG .,PITTSBURGH, PA. 


he. 
busy ExecuTive — 


A SECRETARY 
WITH 
SIX HANDS! 


—— An impossibility? Not at all. We offer 
you, Mr. Executive, the services of your own best 
secretary—but with her capacity for producing good 
work tripled. Think of the additional personal contacts 
you could make by letter—personal/ instructions to 
salesmen—man-to-man letters to al/ your customers 
instead of a chosen few—personal collection letters 
that bring results. Now you can send as many personal 
letters as you wish—with Robotyper. 

Robotyper is an efficient new device, operating any 
standard make of typewriter, which types a letter just 
as expertly—and three times as fast—as your own 
secretary. In other words, we can provide the services 
of an additional private secretary for less than three 
dollars a week. 

The simple Robotyper mechanism, 
easily operated, is enclosed in a beauti- 
fully designed cabinet. 

Increase your personal contacts by 
Robotyping your letters. Your request 
will bring full particulars. 


E> 


BUSINESS LETTERS are 
most effective when 
INDIVIDUALLY TYPED 
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COST-CUTTING METHODS 
FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


NEW SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 


Social Security Forms 


VISIBLE record equipment for the keep- 
ing of social security records has been 
designed by the Acme Card System Com- 
pany for the smallest as well as the larg- 
est organizations. 

For the records of an employer having 
not more than fourteen on the payroll 
there is a visible record book; for from 
thirty to fifty employees, a larger-sized 
binder of the same kind is available; for 
employers of three hundred or more em- 
ployees, tray cabinets of required capac- 
ity are provided. 

The most important of the many forms 
required under the Social Security Act is 
the individual payroll record, which every 
business must keep regardless of its size. 
Other forms developed by Acme for 
social security records are the annual pay- 
roll summary, the personnel form, the un- 
employment tax record, and the em- 
ployees’ contribution record. Such forms 
enable an employer to set up his record 
immediately without further investigation, 
analysis, or puzzling over the require- 
ments covered in the legal phraseology of 
the law. Because so many of the modern 
payroll systems, plans and equipment for 
social security records are planned for 
large scale employment, smaller firms will 
be especially interested in this card record 
system for the smaller, but none the less 
liable, employers. 


Salesmen’s Tour 


Salesmen should be able to speak 
with some authority on all matters per- 
taining to their company. Their knowl- 
edge should cover the home city of their 
company as well as the company itself, 
especially when this city is one of the 
key cities in the territories covered. So 
reasoned Carl and Walter Leich, presi- 
dent and vice president, respectively, of 
Charles Leich and Company, wholesale 
drug firm of Evansville, Indiana. 

As a result of reaching this conclusion, 
twenty salesmen for this company, whose 
territories extend into Indiana, Illinois 
and Kentucky, recently were invited to 
be guests of the firm for a day, during 
which they were conducted on a 50-mile 
tour of Evansville, visiting many places 
of civic and business interest. Because 
of the interest aroused in smaller towns 
in recent years by tales of Evansville’s 
progress, the Leichs believe the tour will 
aid Evansville business. 


Sliding Tray Ledger Safe 


THE practice of providing the necessary 
fire protection at the point where the 
work is done instead of in some remote 
safe or vault is rapidly becoming a stand- 
ard custom in modern offices throughout 
the country. 

A new safe which will be of interest to 
many executives who prefer protection 
at the actual point of work is now being 
offered by the Diebold Safe and Lock 
Company. In this safe the records are 
raised above the safe body and placed in 
trays which can be adjusted to whatever 
position provides the easiest reach and 
best visibility for the operator. These 
safes provide vertical ledger records with 
2-hour, labeled, fire protection day and 
night without moving to and from vaults. 

Because no two operators are exactly 
alike in stature, vision and muscular co- 
ordination, these new ledger safes have 


been so designed that each operator can, 
with only a light touch, revolve and slide 
the record trays to the position she pre- 
fers for most rapid and accurate work. It 
is claimed that the accessible capacity of 
these new safes is increased 100 per cent 
because, by revolving the trays, the opera- 
tor is never compelled to reach more than 
half-way for any record. 

Ledger safes take less floor space be- 
cause they are placed paraliel to the 
bookkeeping machines; they eliminate the 
time and expense involved in transferring 
records to and from a central safe or 
vault since they both house and protect 
them on the spot where records are made 
and used; they are economically adapt- 
able to all vertical ledger record systems 
posted from the sitting position; they are 
built in two sizes with a selection of re- 
movable trays for different record forms 
available for each size. Literature is avail- 
able to all readers of this magazine, 


Dieso.p revolving and sliding tray ledger safe gives fire protection at 
point of work and increases operator’s efficiency because of easy accessi- 
bility of records, which are kept in adjustable trays 
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THE newly invented Vari-Space typewriter with which the right- 
hand margin of a typewritten page or column can be made as uniform as 
the printed page or column; variable spacing does it 


Uniform Margins 


PARTICULARLY useful for offset 
printing or the preparation of bulletins, 
instruction sheets, books and booklets for 
reproduction by the offset process or by 
any other duplicating machines, is the 
Vari-Space typewriter manufactured by 
the Hooven Automatic Typewriter Cor- 
poration and now ready for sale. 

Equipped with three distinct type 
widths (ten, eleven or twelve to the inch 
on an elite machine; nine, ten or eleven to 
the inch on a pica machine), with the 
Vari-Space typewriter it is possible to 
make the right-hand margin of a type- 
written page or column just as uniform 
as the printed page or column. 

This typewriter resembles a standard 
machine, and indeed may be used for ordi- 
nary typewriting. However, it was de- 
signed especially for the use of advertising 
agents, publishers, mimeographers, print- 
ers and in offices equipped with offset 
printing equipment, or using offset print- 
ing; now so popular. 

To type copy for reproduction pur- 
poses, one simply types the copy first in 
the ordinary manner, using the normal 
spacing, that is, eleven characters to the 
inch on an elite machine; ten characters 
to the inch on a pica machine. After this 
copy has been prepared, the right-hand 
margin desired is determined by drawing 
a pencil line at the desired point, generally 
the center point between the longest and 
shortest line as shown on the copy. Usu- 
ally one-third of the lines are standard 
length; one-third are shorter than the de- 
sired width; and one-third, longer. The 
line drawn to indicate the desired margin 
provides all the guide required. Where the 
line is longer than desired, the spacing 
adjustment is set to one more character 
to the inch than the standard—a simple, 
instantaneous operation—and one inch is 
typed for each character that the line is 
long. When the required number of inches 
has been typed, the setting is changed 
back to standard and the line completed. 
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When the line is shorter than desired, the 
adjustment is set for one less character 
to the inch and one inch typed for each 
character or space to be gained. 

So precise is the adjustment of the 
Vari-Space typewriter that each setting 
represents exactly 1/120 of an inch dif- 
ference from the next setting, and it is 
difficult to detect the difference in spacing 
without the use of a magnifying glass. 


IMPORTANT addresses, market reports 
and other radio programs with special 
interest to the business man, now may be 
tuned in and listened to from the office 
without danger of distracting other work- 
ers within ordinary hearing distance. 
This is possible through “silent radio,” 
a product of the Dictograph Products 
Company, Inc., which allows one person 
to listen to a broadcast in a room filled 
with others without disturbance or annoy- 
ance to any of the other occupants. 
Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia formally 
accepted this device on behalf of “Father 
Knickerbocker” as another contribution to 
the noise abatement campaign of New 
York City, believing that the opportunity 
for individual reception of radio programs 
would eliminate much noise from radio 
loud speakers and thus help tone down 
the shrill overtones of the “voice” of the 
city, often overpowering and distracting. 














Reduced to $2.50 


Cameron McPherson’s 


book 


LETTERS 


THAT SELL 
AND WHY 


Mr. McPuerson is retained 
by a number of important con- 
cerns as a sales letter consult- 
ant. He has sold more than 
$10,000,000 in goods and 
services by mail. The book 
contains many examples of 
sales letters which have made 
good under varying condi- 
tions, including: 


Letters for Getting Inquiries for 
Merchandise 

Letters to Department Store Buy- 
ers 

Letters to Revive Dormant Ac- 
counts 

Letters to Open Up New Accounts 

Letters That Pave the Way for 
Salesmen 

Letters That Secure Advertising 
Cooperation 

Letters That Enlist Dealer Support 

Letters That Sell Advertising 
Space 

Letters to Backward Salesmen and 
Dealers 


300 pages, 514x8 inches; 100 actual 
letters; art covers. Formerly priced 
at $3.75 


Sent on Approval to 
Business Executives 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 RavenNswoop AVENUE 
Cricaco 





























National Eye-Ease Records bring comfort, 
speed up work and promote accuracy. 
You will be delighted with National ‘‘Eye-Ease”’ green-white 
Hammermill paper with the restful brown and green ruling. 
At no higher cost--National ‘‘Eye-Ease” Column and Account 
Books, Ledger, Columnar and Ring Book Sheets, Analysis 


Pads and Business Records are available from your stationer. 





FREE BOOKLET that shows an actual 


== comparison between the old style white paper 

WY y and the new “Eye-Ease” a oe 
Yi, Sent on request. nto an 

NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalog Covers, Loose Leaf, Bound Books, Visible Records 
N.Y. City-100 Sixth Ave. Chicago-328 S. Jefferson St. Boston-45 Franklin St. 
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TO MARE 
YOUR BUSINESS 
A PLEASURE «~ 


Everyone at the Mayfair takes real pleasure in > 
the business of making your business a pleasure q / 
—in helping you look your best, feel your best §j j A / 


and do your best while you are transacting busi- 


ness in Saint Louis. That’s the Mayfair idea of - Jk 
the hotel business. Because you ‘are more than S pcccenrents \ 
“a name and a room number” to those on the ’ Tue Mayrarr Room, THE 
Mayfair staff, you always find it a pleasant place 9 Horsrau and the COFFEE 

; , GRILL... Air-conditioned 
to come to, to stay in, and to return to. ‘ lobbies, lounges and restau- 


» . - 
Rates: 50% of all rooms for $3.50 or \\_ rants — Garage Service. FA 
less, single, $5.00 or less, double es a 
Each with private bath. a 


oie (Dayfair cn scum 


HOTEL LENNOX — Only One Block Over — Same Management 


% 





Roll Printing 


ILLUSTRATED at the top of this page 
is the Rollprint press which prints all 
kinds of office forms and stationery direct 
from rolls of paper. It is especially 
adaptable to such difficult printing jobs 
as gummed paper, glassine paper or 
metal foil, all of which are available in 
rolls for this press. The press delivers a 
cut and trimmed sheet, ready for use, no 
trimming being necessary after the sheets 
leave the press. Such operations as num- 
bering, perforating, slitting, etc, are 
done automatically in the same operation 
which does the printing. A sheet 11 by 11 
inches is delivered and the form size is 
10 by 11 inches. Printing is done from 
rubber or metal plates, and halftones, 
or zines made from line drawings may be 
printed as well as type forms. There is 
said to be a 75 per cent reduction in ink 
consumption as compared with sheet fed 
presses. Details may be obtained from 
the Rollprint Press Company, or by 
writing to the editor, 


TURNING their attention to the lighting 
needs of the business executive, the 
Greist Manufacturing Company, has de- 
veloped a new executive desk lamp called 
the “White Knight.” 

The lamp incorporates a new luminaire 
of Celestialite glass. This triple-laminated 
glass diffuses and filters the light through 
its three layers of blue, opal and clear 
glass. Harmful rays are removed and 
the light spread afforded by the luminaire 
and the design of the metal shade, covers 
the entire working surface of the average 
desk with adequate light. 

Conservatively modern in design, the 
lamp is available in two finishes, statuary 
bronze and gunmetal with silver-plated 
decoration. 
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THE BUSINESS 


TRAVELER 


ANTICIPATING the greatest host of 
sunshine seekers in its history, Miami 
and Miami Beach spent the year of 1936 
getting ready for them. For the eleven 
months ending November 30, 1936, build- 
ing in these two cities totaled $23,000,- 
000. This construction included 276 resi- 
dences, 97 apartment buildings, 37 hotels, 
and 10 duplex residences. Many of the 
vacant lots and unfinished buildings 
which marred the terrain following the 
bursting of the Florida land-boom bubble 
in 1925 have been filled in or completed. 
Florida boosters claim that additional 
hotels and apartment buildings will en- 
able visitors this winter to find greater 
comfort at a lower cost than in recent 
years. Mebbe so. But don’t quote us. 
Those planning a stay in Miami might 
bear in mind that every Sunday during 
the winter ships sail from Miami on a 
13-day cruise to Havana and Mexico 
City. Arranged by the National Tours, 
these cruises on the T.S.S.. “Prince 
Henry” include steamer from Miami to 
Vera Cruz via Havana and return; rail- 
road and Pullman from Vera Cruz to 
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Mexico City and return; hotels, meals 
and sight-seeing in Mexico City for six 
days. The schedule permits an additional 
stopover in Mexico City or Havana of 
seven, fourteen or twenty-one days. 


Visiting Argentina 


CHARLES S. THOMSON, export man- 
ager of the Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Company, Clintonville, Wisconsin, has 
sailed for Argentina, South America, 
where he will make a business tour of 
three months. Born in the Argentine, 
Mr. Thomson made his headquarters for 
the FWD concern at Buenos Aires until 
a few years ago. 


South American Cruise 


CLAIMED by the Cunard White Star 
Line to be the largest ship ever to cruise 
in South American waters, the S. S. 
“Aquitania” will sail from New York 
Wednesday, February 17, on its first 
winter cruise to the West Indies and 
South America. 

It is expected that as a result of the 
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leasure- 
a the heart of 
Chicog®?- 
—on famous Michigan" 
Boulevard. 
—overiookin 
Michigan. 


g Lake 


Where travelers — 

the matchless pcos 

of The World's — 

Hotel at rates as low : 

$2.50, room with bath. 
oTTo K. EITEL, 


General Manager 


STEVENS 
HOTEL 
CHICAGO 








Is This Your Opportunity? 


See Advertisement on 
PAGE 63 This Issue 


Several district managerships 
are open at present. An oppor- 
tunity for high type sales execu- 
tives, preferably with office ap- 
pliance experience. Immediate 
earnings. Advancement rapid for 
right men. Send letters to ad- 
dress in advertisement on page 63. 


Robotyper 











CONTINENTAL 
ATMOSPHERE 


Rare in the Western World—but 
you'll find it at The Barclay . . . 
Individualized Service, Home-like 
Charm, Perfect Appointments, 
Restful Quiet . . . Distinguished 
Cuisine, Dignified Surroundings. 


Conveniently located: — only 
4 blocks from Grand Central 
Station, near shops, theatres and 
midtown business center . . . Single 
rooms $5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, 
$10; suites, $12 and $15. 


THE BARCLAY 
111 EAST 48TH ST., NEW YORK 








MM 


Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
the Finest of Food and Mod- 
erate Prices. 

In CLEVELAND it's 


e THE HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it's 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it's 
@ THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it's 
e THE NEW SECOR 


In DAYTON it's 
e THE BILTMORE 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 
In MIAMI BEACH it’s 
e THE FLEETWOOD 

















rapidly growing popularity of South 
America as a mecca for sight-seeing visi- 
tors from the United States as well as 
the increasing number of business people 
who see opportunities for expansion 
south of the equator, that the Aquitania 
will carry many prominent persons on 
this voyage which will call at the ports 
of eight countries. 

Ports of call are Bermuda, Trinidad, 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Rio 
(second call), Barbados, La Guaira, 
Colon and Nassau. One of the outstand- 
ing parts of the cruise will be the call 
at Montevideo, where four days will be 
spent, allowing passengers to proceed 
on to Buenos Aires, the largest city of 
South America, which lies one hundred 
miles up the Rio de la Plata from 
Montevideo. Free transportation by river 
steamers will be provided Aquitania 
cruise passengers up the Plata from 
Montevideo to Buenos Aires and return, 
the great size and depth of the Aquitania 
prohibiting her from steaming directly 
into Buenos Aires harbor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of a 
Finnish Fair to be held at Helsinki, 
capital of Finland, from April 10 to 
April 18, 1937. This fair is intended es- 
pecially for manufacturers of technical 
novelties. Foreign manufacturers have 
been invited to exhibit their products 
provided that corresponding novelties 
are not manufactured in Finland. 

Doubtless many persons planning a 
trip to Europe this spring will want to 
include a visit to this interesting fair 
on their itinerary. 


Favorable Exchange 


RATES of exchange favor visitors to 
South America, particularly those from 
the United States, for at the present 
rate the travel dollar will go amazingly 
far. For instance, in Chile, a 1,000-mile 
rail ticket may be purchased for about 
$8.75; rooms with bath in comfortable 
inns in the lake district may be pro- 
cured for $1.00; elaborate dinners in city 
restaurants cost less than $1.00; fine wine 
costs 15 cents a bottle; cinema tickets, 
20 cents. 

In recognition of the interest displayed 
by visitors to Chile, motor highways there 
have been improved and new roads built, 
modern hotels have been and are being 
erected, and trains are operated more 
frequently over routes connecting main 
cities with popular vacation resorts. 
Clubhouses have been constructed for 
skiers, fishermen and mountain climbers. 
The Santa Maria, Santa Barbara and 
Santa Clara, three of the six Grace 
Liners which maintain weekly sailings 
between New York and Chile’s leading 
ports, this year were remodeled so that 
they now have outdoor swimming pools 
and beach decks, and have large modern 
nightclubs and bars similar to those of 
the Santa Lucia which has enjoyed such 
notable success since being introduced 
into South America service. 


New Mexican Resert 


THIRTY-SEVEN homes are being con- 
structed at Acapulco by Hollywood 
movie people. Acapulco? That’s the 
quaint little Mexican town with a land- 
locked harbor—the oldest-known harbor 
in Mexico and said to be one of the 
finest natural harbors in the world. It’s 
becoming increasingly popular as more 
and more visitors discover its superb 
natural bathing beaches, excellent fish- 
ing, scenic beauty and tropical climate. 

The little old El Mirador hotel on the 
mountainous side of the harbor is being 
modernized and a number of cottages 
are under construction to be operated in 
connection with the hotel. A racetrack 
built at Acapulco four years ago first 
attracted devotees of the “sport of 
kings” who “pioneered” the resort possi- 
bilities of this quaint spot. 

This year for the first time Panama 
Pacific Line ships are making Acapulco 
a port of call, both for ships sailing from 
New York through the canal to Cali- 
fornia and ships sailing from San Fran- 
cisco with New York as a destination. 
Passengers on these transcoastal ships 
are privileged to disembark at Acapulco 
for a trip through Mexico, joining an- 
other ship at the same port at a later 
date to continue the sea voyage. 

Special tours may also be arranged 
including a trip by train from your home 
town to Mexico City, a visit to the prin- 
cipal places of interest in Mexico, motor 
trip for the 287 scenic miles from Mexico 
City to Acapulco, from Acapulco to 
either San Francisco or New York by 
Panama Pacific steamship, and from 
New York or San Francisco, home by 
rail. These “circle tours” can be made in 
three weeks and at an attractive rate. 
For instance, the rail fare from Chicago 
to Mexico City and from New York back 
to Chicago is $66.20 which is $19 less 
than the regular one-way fare to Mexico 
City from Chicago. 


Unusual Cruise Route 


BELIEVED one of the most compre- 
hensive short winter cruises ever planned, 
Raymond-Whitcomb, for the winter 
of 1937, has arranged a trip encompass- 
ing the West Indies, West Africa and 
the Mediterranean. 

The French Line’s S.S. “Champlain” 
has been leased for the cruise which 
will start from New York February 24 
and end at Marseilles, France, on Marcl 
19. Cruise passengers will be provided 
return passage to New York on any 
vessel of the French Line sailing prior 
to July 15, 1937. 

The first four days of the cruise will! 
be spent at sea after which Dominica, 
Martinique and Barbados will be visite: 
—three of the Lesser Antilles in the 
West Indies. A short crossing of the 
warm South Atlantic—five and a half 
days—will bring the Champlain to rarely 
visited shores of West Africa. Cruise 
members will go ashore at Dakar, Sene- 
gal, capital of French West Africa, at 
Santa Cruz on the island of Teneriffe, 
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one of the Canary Islands, and again at 
Casablanca, French Morocco. From 
Casablanca trips will be made into the 
interior to visit the medieval city of 
Rabat, capital of French Morocco, and 
to the glamorous city of Marrakech. 
Gibraltar will be the next port of call 
after which visits will be made to Medi- 
terranean shores at Algiers, Algeria; La 
Goulette, Tunisia; Palermo, Sicily; 
Naples, Italy; Villefranche, Nice and 
Monte Carlo on the Riviera; and Mar- 
seilles, France, where the cruise ends. 


Air Travel in 1936 


TRANSPORTING more than a quar- 
ter million passengers and eight hun- 
dred tons of air express over its nation- 
wide system, American Airlines, Inc., 
broke all records in 1936, according to 
C. R. Smith, president of the company. 

Outstanding on American Airlines’ 
program for the year ending was the 
inauguration into service of a fleet of 
twenty giant Douglas Flagships on ma- 
jor routes of the system. Eight sleeper 
Flagships, equipped with fourteen con- 
vertible berths and licensed to carry as 
many as twenty-eight passengers, were 
put in overnight service on the south- 
ern transcontinental route between New 
York, Tennessee, Texas and California; 
twenty-one passenger club Flagships 
were placed in service on all through 
schedules between Chicago and New 
York and between New York and Bos- 
ton; and fourteen passenger Douglas’ 
were placed in service between Chicago 
and Dallas-Ft. Worth, Cleveland and 
Nashville, and in “local service” on the 
southern transcontinental. 


Travel Books 


NEWS FROM TARTARY. A journey 
from Peking to Kashmir. By Peter Flem- 
ing, Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00. 


SKYWAY TO ASIA. The story of the 
first North Haven expedition dispatched 
to build commercial air bases across the 
Pacific Ocean for the flying Clipper 
Ships. By William Stephen Grooch. 
Longmans, Green and Company, $2.50. 


RETURN TO MALAYA. A visit to the 
East by the author of “British Agent.” 
By R. H. Bruce Lockhart. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, $3.00. 


TRANSCARIBBEAN. A personal jour- 
nal on Guatemala, El Salvador and 
British Honduras. By Louis J. Halle, Jr. 
Longmans, Green and Company, $3.00. 








New Prize Book! 


OR your 1937 prize plan or sales contest—use 

this new, impressive, colorful, effective prize 
book. A carefully selected array of over 700 
prizes, presented in color photography, four-color 
process printing, human interest photographs, 
unusual black-and-white layouts. A fifty-two page 
prize book that will help you get greater sales 
results in any campaign or prize plan. 
The use of these prize books permits you to take 
advantage of the Dartnell cooperative plan for 
purchasing prizes. The plan is used by hundreds 
of leading companies, to save money and to get 
a more effective selection of prizes. 
New prize books ready for shipment January 15. 
Sales contest suggestions sent on request. 


Contest and Prize Division 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


SEND COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


I would like to see a copy of the new 1937 Dartnell Prize Book. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 18 DAYS. 
A Julesvernian adventure told by the 
present holder of the record for swift 
circumnavigation of the globe. By H. R. 
Elkins. Longmans, Green and Company, 
$3.00. 

THE GLORIES OF GREECE. A beau- 
tiful gift book for anyone who would 
know the Greece of today. By Carl 
Richard Greer. The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia, $4.00. 


Name....... 
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Stapling Machines—Staples 


Chairs—Posture 





“er LOW- PRICED veletioon: 


A ie 


GURRANTEED 











Also Staples or Pins 
Up to 30 Sheets 


Tacks Signs, Tags, 
Drawings, Tracings 


The only low-priced stapler made that pins—staples 
—and tacks. Indispensable in office, store, shipping- 


room, factory, school and home. 
LIBERAL ALLOWANCE FOR OLD STAPLERS 
SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERS 
ON MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
Or write for free demonstration to 
MARKWELL MFG. CO., INC., DEPT. “A” 
plers and Staples for every purpose 
200 Hudson St., New York 





STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


7 
Sold 
through 


office 


equip- 
ment 
No. 825 


The Sturgis line is 

complete with a e 
model for every 

need in a wide range of prices. Back support 
and seat height easily and quickly adjusted by 
hand. Up-to-date. Well made. Comfortable. 


Write for Catalog 


STURGIS POSTURE CHAIR CO., Sturgis, Mich. 
Stock Cuts 


dealers 








Steel Signals 





Make your files talk. Signal im- 
portant facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, i in- 
valuable for classifying and in- 
dexing data. Card of actual sam- 
ples (all styles and colors) free. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 


coo 








CUTALOG 
“ STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 
today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis 








Mailing Lists 








38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


ATTENTION!! 
MAIL ORDER DEALERS: 


Why not use our GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED MAILING LISTS to sell 
your goods. Send 25c for 100 trial names. 
ROSA LEE ADVERTISING SERVICE 
606 N. East Ave., Oak Park, Illinois 











House Organs 








Just the Little House Organ 
You’ve Been Looking For! 
@ My new eight-pages-and-cover maga- 
zine is inexpensive, and is bringing in 

orders for present users. 


@ Samples and prices gladly to inter- 
ested executives. 


Jerome P. Fleishman, Editor 
The Fleishman B Publieati 
1600 Mercantile Trust Bldg. 











Baltimore, Md. 








Directories 





COMPLETELY CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
OF ALL WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS 
Official Directory. Alphabetical. Geo- 
graphical. Classified-By-Products section. 
Price, $5.00 postpaid. Send check with 
order. 

WISCONSIN MANUFACTURERS ASSOC. 








Dept. AB., 114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 














Sales Promotion 


Gets LEADS for SALESMEN! 


Want to secure more business in- 
quiries? You can do it with the 
“Bucking Bronco Puzzle” — the 
sure-fire inquiry puller. Cost less 
than lc each. Let us prove that 
curiosity can help you sell. Send 
for sample—convince yourself! 


The BINGHAM CO. Printing & Sales Promotion 
1315 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Labels 





of all kinds 

QUICK SERVICE - QUALITY 
LOW PRICE 

TOMPKINS’ LABEL 


SERVICE 
3211 FRANKFORD AVE. __PHILA., PA 





Indiana | 





BUSINESS 
TIPS 


Walnut Facts 


ESPECIALLY interesting to business 
men about to buy new office desks, chairs, 
tables, or paneling, is the booklet, “The 
Story of American Walnut,” published 
by the American Walnut Manufacturers’ 
Association. Written by Burdett Green, 
M.F., Yale University School of For- 
estry, formerly a member of the United 
States Forest Service, and Bernard C. 
Jakway, interior decorator, the book 
contains a world of facts about walnut, 
furniture construction, furniture styles 
and woodwork. Copies without charge 
are available to those who wish to write 
the editor. 


Better Tax Accounting 


ONE of the reasons for the high taxes 
levied on business and private individuals 
in every municipality, county, state, and 
even from the federal government, is the 
high cost of assessing and collecting 
these taxes, due to obsolete machinery 
and equipment, and political methods in 
the employment of personnel. But there 
is a ray of hope. A few taxing bodies 
are modernizing, notably Pulaski County, 
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Arkansas, Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and 
Cook County, Illinois. Two interesting 
books, both available from Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, have re- 
cently been published on the tax-ac- 
counting methods of Cuyahoga and 
Pulaski counties. Business men should 
take a greater interest in forcing the 
abandonment of political personnel in 
government offices, and the adoption of 
modern equipment. Such a course would 
inevitably result in fairer tax collections, 
and a reduction in tax costs. Study of 
either or both of these booklets will show 
what can be done. 


Armco Policies 


WITH strikes and rumors of strikes 
rolling across America’s industrial front 
it is refreshing to read the little booklet, 
“Armco Policies,” because its publishers, 
the American Rolling Mill Company, 
have never lost a pound of steel produc- 
tion in thirty-six years, due to labor diffi- 
culties. 

Outlining the company’s policies this 
little booklet tells some of the reasons for 
Armco’s splendid record. We believe the 
company has a limited supply of these 
books which can be spared to executives 
who are interested. 


ROY A. FOULKE, manager analytical 
report department, Dun and Bradstreet, 
Inc., recently has completed a_ helpful 
booklet called, “Fourteen Guides to 
Financial Stability.” It is available from 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. Packed with 
revealing charts the book clearly illus- 
trates such things as comparison of in- 
solvencies from 1926 to 1936, average 
ratios for sixty lines of business activ- 
ity, and yearly comparisons of new and 
discontinued business enterprises. 


Planned Printing 


TO HELP advertisers and business men 
plan their sales-promotion printing, cata- 
logs, folders, letters and mailing pieces, 
Eastern Manufacturing Company is dis- 
tributing the Atlantic Plan Book, which 
is a combination calendar, memorandum 
book, printing schedule and pian book. 
It contains an excellent parcel post map, 
with parcel post zones and rates, a let- 
terhead check list, business form check 
list, postal information, as well as data 
on Atlantic Papers. There are two pages 
for each month so arranged that a daily 
working schedule, and schedule of re- 
leases may be plotted for the entire year. 


Service to Readers 


ALL OF the booklets mentioned in 
“Business Tips” are available free to 
readers who ask for them on business 
stationery, Readers may write direct to 
the companies mentioned, or if they pre- 
fer, to the editors of this magazine who 
will be glad to forward requests to the 
proper parties. 
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For Business Executives 


Index Tabs 





THIS YEAR RELIEVE YOUR MIND 
PUT THE BURDEN ON HANDY CARDS 


Made in Two Sizes 
and Four Grades 


The SURE WAY to Stop Forgetting 
MEMORY in your Pocket 


Your personal and business data on today’s 
dated tabbed cards directly before you in your 
Memindex Pocket Case or Tray. Used by suc- 
cessful business and professional people the 
world over. Write for booklet “MEMORY ON 
CARDS” and discounts in quantity lots. 


WILSON MEMINDEX COMPANY 
145 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 





Envelopes 








RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


Re \ | CLIP TABS TO 

ANY SIZE— 

Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 


The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
110 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Stapling Machines—Staples 














DON'T WASTE YOUR 
SALES MATERIAL! 


@ A mailing piece arriving in 
an unsightly envelope gives a 
bad ‘first impression.”’ 


@ A bad “first impression’’ 
may spell ‘‘wastebasket’’ for your 
selling piece. 


@ Don’t take chances! Be sure 
of good “‘first impressions” by 
using Curtis Fibre Clasp Enve- 
lopes—the ideal envelopes for 
mailing catalogs, pamphlets, fold- 
ers, booklets and other sales ma- 
terial. Write us. 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 


Hartford e St. Paul e Cleveland 














House Organs 


CINCH to CLINCH 





New No. 52 
Clinches (not just clips) papers to- 
gether forevermore. Priceless for sys- 
tematic executives. Easy loading. 70 
staples to the strip. Hvutchkiss non- 
clog. Heavy nickel. At your stationers, 
or write us. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Advertising Specialties 
COVER YOUR MAILING LIST 


with a useful lasting reminder, low cost, easily 
mailed, plenty of ad space. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
J. S. FLANNIGAN CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 


Office Adhesives 











FFF EFF EFF FFS IEE 
A House Magazine 
done by Henrichs* 
promotes good-will 
and increases sales 


*The Henry F. Henrichs Press, Litchfield, Ill. 
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BONUS PLANS FOR EXECUTIVES, SALESMEN 
and OFFICE WORKERS 


Share the Savings 
Plans 

Profit Participa- 
tion Plans 


Stock Ownership 
Plans 


Task and Bonus 
Plans 


Percentage Over 
Quota Plans 


Management 
Trust Funds 


THE UNDISTRIBUTED EARNINGS TAX has focused attention 
upon the value of special incentives as a form of plus compensa- 
tion. This Dartnell survey describes plans of that nature used by 


companies in all lines of business. The survey was made during 
the depression, but it contains much timely data such as: 





A Better Way to Pay Salesmen 

Task and Bonus Plans for Employees 
Drawing an Employment Agreement 
Legal Decisions Affecting Employment 


Compensation of Officers 

The General Manager's Share 

Bonus Plans for Department Managers 

Compensating the Sales Manager 
The original subscription price to this survey was $18.00. The 


complete data, assembled and organized for reference use under 
tabbed guides in loose-leaf binder, while supply lasts, $5.00. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION » 4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























A Plan to Protect 
RESALE PRICES— 


The action by the U. S. Supreme Court in upholding the Illinois 
and California Fair Trade Acts makes it legal for manufacturers 
to take steps that will prevent their products from being used as 
footballs and store traffic bait. 


“THE CONTROL OF RESALE PRICES” 


By ROY JOHNSON, WM. H. INGERSOLL and GILBERT MONTAGUE 


At present this plan applies only to 
states having unfair trade laws on 
the statute books. But similar legisla- 
tion is to be offered in 30 states whose 
legislatures will be in sessiou in Janu- 
ary, and is bound to become national 
within a comparatively short time. 


A new book that gives you a definite, 
sure-fire plan which can be adapted 
to your needs and used to protect your 
trade names and markets against un- 
fair price cutting. The plans outlined 
by Mr. Ingersoll in this timely book 
are in entire accord with the decision. 


CLOTH BOUND—200 PAGES—$2.00 ON APPROVAL 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION ¢ PUBLISHERS 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















NEW BOOKS FOR 
EXECUTIVES 





Next Sters Forwarp 1n Rerarine. By 
Edward A. Filene. In his famous talk 
just before election Mr. Filene referred 
to himself as a “Boston shopkeeper,” 
which strikes us as an all-time record for 
understatement. Edward A. Filene is a 
great merchandiser, business man, philan- 
thropist; a broad-gauged and _public- 
spirited citizen whose contributions to 
business, public life and politics would 
be difficult to measure. He must be a 
tremendously busy man, yet he has taken 
time out to prepare what we believe to 
be the “tops” in books on retailing. 

In collaboration with Werner K. 
Gabler and Percy S. Brown, Mr. Filene 
in his book shows the major and dramatic 
changes which have taken place in retail- 
ing in the past fifteen years and points 
to some of the indicated changes in the 
future. He points out that a store is a 
machine for selling, and declares that in 
the future the key job of distribution, 
that of the department manager, must be 
given to a buyer promoted to be a de- 
partment sales manager, or must be 
taken away from the buyer and given to 
a seller, who then becomes department 
sales manager. 

Mr. Filene also points out that large- 
scale retailing, despite temporary halts 
in the past few years, is gaining suprem- 
acy over independent retailing. While ad- 
mitting this he shows how smaller re- 
tailers can regain the ground they have 
lost—at least how any independent mer- 
chant can increase his volume and profits. 

The last chapters of his book deal with 
the future of cooperatives, and a proposed 
chain of cooperative department stores, 
the organization unit of which was 
financed by Mr. Filene himself. We hope 
no one who has anything to do with the 
making or movement of merchandise wil! 
neglect this book because he does not 
operate a retail store. While it should be 
on the “must” list of every retailer, it is 
equally important to everyone who has 
anything to do with making things which 
eventually reach the consumer. Harper 
and Brothers, $4.00. 


AccounTING Systems, DesigN AND IN- 
STALLATION. By J. Brooks Heckert, A.M., 
certified public accountant; associate 
professor of accounting, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. A clear discussion of the neces- 
sary steps in system building, arranged 
in their proper chronological sequence. 
The Ronald Press Company, $4.00. 


Business Executive’s Hanpsoox. Edited 
by Stanley M. Brown. Designed to pro- 
vide, within the covers of one handy 
volume, direct answers to the business 
man’s questions, this volume deals with 
problems related to credits, purchasing, 
selling, advertising, insurance and others. 
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